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* Square  Mile  ignores  Brown’s  plea  for  reason  as  payments  increase  by  30pc 

City  bonuses  soar  to  £1  bn 


JuHaRncb 


CITY  dealers  will 
be  handed  a re- 
cord £1  billion 
in  bonuses  this 
year,  their 
Christmas  bon- 
anza emerging  10  days  after 
Gordon  Brown,  the  Chancel- 
lor, declared  in  his  pre-Bud- 
get  that  wage  restraint  was 
essential  to  prevent  a return 
to  rising  inflation  and 
unemployment 
The  handouts  to  bankers 
and  traders  will  be  more  than 


30  per  cent  up  on  last  year's 
payments,  enough  to  cut  the 
basic  rate  of  income  tar  by 
0.5p  for  the  entire  population. 

The  scale  of  this  year's  bo- 
nuses, winch  come  despite  the 
recent  falls  in  world  stock  mar- 
kets, was  revealed  yesterday  at 
a City  seminar  addressed  by 
Howard  Davies,  chairman  of 
the  new  Financial  Services  Au- 
thority City  watchdog  and  for- 
mer deputy  governor  of  the 

Rank 

He  said:  “We  are  approach- 
ing the  festive  season  in  the 
City,  when  managing  direc- 
tors dress  as  Santa  Claus, 


write  telephone  numbers  on 
slips  of  paper  and  distribute 
them  to  staff!"  He  warned  his 
audience  that  this  year's  bo- 
nus increases  would  cause 
widespread  outrage. 

The  size  of  the  bonuses  — 
which  even  last  year  were 
enough  to  produce  a blip  in 
national  egtpihigg  figures  — 
has  been  calculated  by  the 
City  head-hunters  Russell 
Reynolds  Associates.  The 
firm  finds  jobs  for  brokers 
and  bankers  commanding  sal- 
ary packages  of  more  than 
£100,000. 

Traders  who  specialise  in 


company  mergers  and  acqui- 


sitions, BWorying  A«Hnn  m«rr- 
kets  and  the  highest  risk  in- 
vestments will  get  the  biggest 
rises.  They  are  in  line  to 
receive  bonuses  over  50  per 
cent  higher  than  last  year. 

City  salaries  have  spiralled 
in  the  past  10  years.  During 
the  Lawson  boom  of  the  late 
1980s  a senior  foreign  ex- 
change dealer  would  have 
earned  £55,000  including  bo- 
nuses. Now  they  are  likely  to 
earn  a basic  £300.000  plus  up 
to  SO  per  cent  more  in 
bonuses. 

City  traders  are  notoriously 


big  spenders  and  this  year's 
bonus  bonanza  will  create  a 
surge  in  business  for  estate 
agents^  sports  car  dealers  and 
yacht  brokers.  In  previous 
years  London  estate  agents 
have  linked  house  price  rises 
to  the  payouts. 

The  payouts  will  mirror  the 
cheques  being  offered  in  New 
yark.  where  ibis  week  a head- 
hunter said  Si  million  bonuses 
were  being  paid  to  “hundreds 
of  people  across  Wall  Street". 
Top  performers  were  ex- 
pected to  pocket  cheques  tor 
more  than  $10  mSUon. 

James  Hickman,  a consul- 


tant with  Russell  Reynolds  in 
London,  said:  “in  the  City 
everybody  gets  a bonus,  even 
the  secretaries." 

Some  195JI00  people  work 
in  financial  and  business  ser- 
vices in  the  Square  Mile  and 
the  £1  hntinn  handout  is  the 
equivalent  of  £5,000  a head. 
But  thousands  of  those  work- 
ers are  In  relatively  low-paid 
administrative  posts  and  will 


get  only  a token  share. 

At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  top  bankers  and  traders 
w31  routinely  receive  six-fig- 
ure snmR  and  many  million 
pound  cheques  will  change 


hands.  Only  last  month  it 
emerged  that  the  average 
London  salary  at  the  invest- 
ment bank  Credit  Suisse  First 
Boston  had  risen  from 
£138,000  in  1995  to  E1&LQ00  In 
1996.  Two  men  had  received 
pay  rises  of  £1  million.  Credit 
Suisse,  which  employs  more 
than  1,000  staff  in  Canary 
Wharf,  made  a big  leap  in 
profits  in  1996. 

But  some  organisations 
paying  vast  salaries  and  bo- 
nuses are  bogged  down  in 
losses.  N atWest  Bank 

revealed  this  week  that  its 
City  stockbroking  operations 


had  lost  £210  million  this 
year,  and  admitted  that  the 
losses  were  partly  due  to  the 
salary  bilL  In  addition,  the 
bank  has  had  to  cover  a £77 
million  black  hole  of  trading 
losses  run  up  by  a team  of  its 
traders. 

Critics  argue  that  Cits’  deal- 
ers place  one-way  bets  on  ex- 
treme risks:  if  they  win  they 
get  big  bonuses,  but  all  losses 
fall  on  their  employers. 

But  yesterday  Mr  Davies 
said  he  would  not  attempt  to 
restrict  City  salaries.  "It  is 
not  part  of  my  remit  to  set  a 
pay  policy,”  he  said. 
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World  Cup:  mixed  fortunes  for  British  hopes 
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Hfa  general  secretary  Sepp  Blatter  announces  the  draw  in  the  Stade  Velodrome.  Marseille  PHOTOGRARttCHWHLESPLMlAU 

England  promoted  to  third  favourites  but  Scots  face  champions 


England  last  night 

came  through  the  lot- 
tery of  the  World  Cup  draw 
In  Marseille  to  land  the 
prize  of  one  of  file  easiest 
opening  groups  in  the  larg- 
est-ever,  32-nation  finals  in 
France  next  summer,  writes 
RusseB  Thomas. 

. Glenn,  noddle's  team  wm 
be  pleased  At  being  pitted 
agnimt  Cfllrnnhfa.  Romania 
and  Tunisia  In  Group  G, 
but  Scotland  despaired  at 
being  drawn  with  Brazil, 


the  tournament  favourites, 
Norway  and  Morocco  in 
Group  A 

“It  couldn’t  have  come 
any  tougher,"  admitted 
Scotland's  coach  Craig 
Brown.  At  least  his  teem 
have  the  prestige  of  open- 
ing France  98  against  the 
defending  champions  In 
Paris’s  new  Stade  de  France 
on  June  10. 

Hod  die,  whose  team  start 
against  Tunisia  in  Mar- 
seille on  Jnne  IS,  was 


guardedly  optimistic,  “it's 
not  a bad  draw.  It  could 
have  been  a lot  worse. 
We’re  not  too  disappointed 
in  the  teems  we've  got.” 

The  bookmakers  William 
Hill  reflected  greater 
national  optimism,  trim- 
ming England's  odds  to  win 
the  Cup  to  7/1,  making 
them  joint  third  favourites, 
and  installing  them  as  4/9 
favourites  to  win  their 
group. 

But  England’s  projected 


opponents  in  the  knock-out 
stages  are  first  Argentina 
or  Croatia,  then  Germany 
or  Holland. 

An  obvious  flashpoint  is 
the  United  States'  Group  F 
meeting  with  Iran  in  Lyon 
on  June  21.  But  state  de- 
partment officials  said  the 
match  would  not  be  a prob- 
lem, even  though  Iran  is  on 
the  US  blacklist  of  terrorist 
countries. 


David  Lec«ya  Sport  #7,  page  8 


Chairman  resigns  as  heads  roll  at  Royal  Opera 


Replacement  board  expected 
to  be  announced  next  week 


DanGlolstor 
Arte  Correspondent 


LORD  CbaflUngton.  chair- 
man of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  yesterday  be- 
came the  first'' casualty  of 
damning  criticism  by  MPs  « 
the  management  of  the  House 
when  he  resigned  with  imine- 
ctiateefifect 

The  rest  of  the  ROffs  nin* 
strong  board  also  resigned, 
but  agreed  to  stay  on  nnnl 


the  board  could  he  reconsti- 
tuted. A new  board  is  ex- 
pected to  he  announced  next 
week,  possibly  under  a gov- 
ernment-appointed adminis- 
trator^ ' 

Chief  executive  Mary  Allen, 

who  came  in  for  unprece- 
dented criticism,  had  also 
been  expected  to  stand  oown. 
But  in  a board  meeting  ye* 
terday  morning  her- offer  to 
resign waff  rejected  unani- 
mously. It  was  agreed  Instead 
fhn»  Lord  Chadltoaton  should 


resign  with  the  hope  this 
would  relieve  the  pressure  on 
Ms  Allen-  Lord  ChadJington's 
place  will  be  taken  by  the  dep- 
uty chairman.  Sir  James 
Spooner. 

After  meetings  yesterday 
afternoon  between  the  board, 
Ms  Allen,  Culture  Secretary 
Chris  Smith  and  Ails  Council 
chairman  Lord  Gowrie,  It 
emerged  that  a plan  of  action 
would  be  finalised  in  the  next 
few- days,  with  an  announce- 
ment expected  next  week.  . 

Lord  Chatiliziston  said  he 
was  sorry- to  go.  “In  times 
such  as  these  when  there  has 
been  a major  public  'docu- 
ment criticising  an  Institu- 


tion It  is  right  fot-  the  chair- 
man, to  go.  I hope' that  my  de- 
cision, and , those  of  my  col- 
leagues, demonstrate  our 
determination  to  dear  die 
way  with  honour  for  a fresh 
start” 

Gerald  Kaufman,  ffhairman 

of  the  select  committee  on  cul- 
ture, media  and  sport  raid: 
“What  he  has  done  is  the 
proper  and  appropriate  thing. 
I take  qo  pleasure  in  his 
resignation.” 

Lord  GhadUngtou  remains 
chairman  erf  the  floral  Trust, 
the  charitable  body  which 
baled  oat  the  ROH  with  a £22 
million  donation  last  month. 

Mr  Smith,  who  only  the  day 


before  had  urged  against  “pre- 
dphate”  action  and  stressed 
the  need  for  "planned  change", 
said:  "The  ROH ' board  have 
come  to  this  decision  them- 
selves, as  an  independent 
body.  The  absolute  imperative 
is  to  maintain  confidence  in 
the  ROH  companies  (the  Royal 
Opera  and  Royal  Ballet]  and  in 
the  redevelopment  scheme." 

Lord  Chadliagtan  was  crit- 
icised in  the  select  committee 
report  for  allowing  the  ROH 
to  be  without  a finance  direc- 
tor for  almost  a year,  and  for 
not  reviewing  folly  the  plans 
for  tlie  closure  period.  The 
ROH’s  home  at  Covent  Gar- 
den dosed  in  July  for  two 


years  while  the  theatre  is 
redeveloped  with  the  aid  of  a 
£78.5  million  grant  from  the 
National  Lottery. 

BAs  Allen,  who  as  secretary 
general  of  the  Arts  Council 
had  been  responsible  for  over- 
seeing both  the  award  erf  the 
grant  and  the  administration 
of  tile  ROH’S  £15  million 
annual  subsidy,  said  the  past 
few  days  bad  been  the  "nasti- 
est days  of  my  life”.  Emerging 
from  her  meeting  with  Mr 
Smith,  she  said:  “It  is 
essential  that  change  is  effect- 
ed as  rapidly  as  possible.” 


n told  to 
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Labour  yields  to 
anger  over  beef 


EsrenMacAskiB, 
Peter  Hetherington 
and  James  Mel  Ida 


THE  Government  con- 
firmed yesterday  it  will 
announce  a wide-rang- 
ing inquiry  into  BSE  before 
Christmas  as  farmers  reacted 
angrily  to  the  latest  beef  ban 
and  continued  to  block  ports 
bringing  in  Irish  produce. 

Relatives  of  BSE  victims 
welcomed  Downing  Street’s 
confirmation  of  an  inquiry, 
for  which  they  have  been 
campaigning  for  years. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  offi- 
cial spokesman  said  it 
remained  to  be  decided  exact- 
ly what  form  the  inquiry 
would  take.  “We  have  long  ac- 
knowledged the  feet  that  this 
issue  is  so  serious  there  must 
be  some  form  of  inquiry,"  he 
said. 

The  beef  crisis  dominated 
the  Cabinet  meeting  yester- 
day, and  Tony  Blair  and  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Jack 
Cunningham,  held  separate 

talks  last  night  with  their 
Irish  counterparts  over  Brit- 
ish farmers. 

Agriculture  ministers  are 
looking  at  an  emergency  aid 
package  to  help  buy  off  farm- 
ers blockading  the  ports,  but 


the  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  any  such  pack- 
age to  a minimum. 

The  inquiry  will  look  at  the 
political  and  administrative 
mix-ups  as  well  as  the  origins 
of  BSE,  which  can  be  traced 
back  li  years  to  a farmhouse 
in  Kent 

David  Body,  solicitor  for 
families  of  sufferers  from  new 
variant  CJD.  hoped  a senior 
judge  would  be  put  in  charge, 
of  the  inquiry,  with  powers  of 
subpoena,  and  witnesses  on 
oath. 

Dorothy  Churchill,  whose 
son  Stephen  was  among  the 
first  victims  of  the  new  strain 
of  CJD,  and  who  has  been 
campaigning  for  an  inquiry, 
said  the  news  was  a good 
start. 

“But  what  really  matters  is 
what  form  it  takes  and  what 
its  terms  of  reference  are.  It 
must  be  judicial  and  indepen- 
dent if  it  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  dreadful  affair." 

Farmers  blockading  British 
ports  were  warned  by  the 
Government  that  they  are  not 
above  the  law.  Mr  Cunning- 
ham said  the  protests  against 
turn  to  page  2,  column  8 


Farmars  ttep  up  action,  page 
6;  Loadr  comment  and 
letters,  pag*  12 
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Winnie  Mandela’s  ‘deep  sorrow’  brings  truth  no  nearer  as  commission  wins  a 

Members  only  at  I Embrace  of  victim’s  mother 

the  country  club 


Simon  Hoggart 


ONE  of  the  pleasures  of 
workingat  the  House  of 
Commons  is  that  you 
sometimes  bump  into  interest- 
ing people. 

For  instance,  on  my  way  to 
the  gym  yesterday  (everyone 
tries  to  avoid  the  times  Paddy 
Ashdown's  there  because  he  is 
so  sickeningly  fit  and  active 
that  he  has  been  known  to 
break  an  exercise  hike,  and  he 
makes  you  feel  so  inferior  that 
you  want  to  pig  out  on  oxtail 
soup  and  T-bone  steak,  and 
start  smoking  again)  as  I said, 
on  my  way  to  the  gym,  I met 
Walter  Harrison. 

Walter  was  the  deputy  chief 
whip  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  last  Labour  government, 
from  1974  to  1979.  With  his  daz- 
zling command  of  procedure, 
his  low  cunning,  his  limit- 
lessly  inventive  dirty  tricks 
and  ability  to  convince  dim 
Tories  that  he  was  telling  the 
truth  even  when  he  could  have 
caused  a polygraph  to  fuse  by 
looking  at  it,  he  kept  the  mi- 
nority government  in  power 
for  longer  than  anyone 
thought  possible. 

In  other  words,  Walter 
saved  us  from  at  least  two 
years  of  Margaret  Thatcher. 

In  past  centuries,  a grateful 
nation  would  have  awarded 
him  at  least  an  earldom.  10,000 

acres,  a statue  on  the  Embank- 
ment and  a life  annuity  suffi- 
cient to  keep  several  hundred 
liveried  servants.  As  it  is,  he 
got  nothing  except  his  pen- 
sion. The  failure  to  give  a life 
peerage  to  Walter  Harrison  is 
one  of  the  great  untold  scan- 
dals of  the  Labour  Party,  proof 
again  that  they  are  still  far  too 
snobbish  to  recognise  the 
people  who  actually  do  die 
work. 

Thirty  seconds  later  there 
was  a flash  of  cameras  outside 
St  Stephen’s  Entrance,  and 
marching  past  me  were  Sinn 
Fein  MPs  Gerry  Adams  and 
Martin  McGuinness.  They 
had  come  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  hopes  of  persuad- 
ing Betty  Boothroyd,  the 


Review 


Speaker,  to  lift  the  ban  on 
their  attendance. 

As  it  happens,  i met  Gerry 
Adams  once,  and  possibly 
twice,  when  I was  a reporter 
in  Belfast  and  he  was  a young, 
fresh-faced  member  of  the 
IRA.  The  temptation  was  to  . 
walk  up  to  him  and  say:  "No, 
don’t  tell  me,  hang onamin- 
ute.  I never  forget  a face ...  1 
know,  if  s Gerry  Adams! 

Sorry,  old  boy,  didn't  recog- 
nise you  without  the  bala- 
clava.” But  they  were  gone. 

Their  meeting  with  Madam 
Speaker  was  fruitless.  The  two 
men,  both  elected  in  May. 
have  declined  to  take  their 
seats,  since  this  would  involve 
swearing  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Queen. 

In  much  the  same  way,  the 
Rev  lan  Paisley  would  proba- 
bly refuse  to  take  up  his  place 

if  it  Involved  kissing  the 
Pope’s  ring,  so  to  speak. 

A few  hours  later  Betty 
reported  to  the  House.  She 
said  qhe  had  told  the  two  men 
that  the  ban,  which  stops  them 
using  offices  and  facilities — 
including  the  no  fewer  than  23 
bars  and  places  where  you  can 
get  alcohol  and  dry  roast  pea- 
nuts— would  continue.  If 
they  fancied  a pint,  they  would 
have  to  find  someone  to  buy  it. 

The  Speaker  was  employing 
her  March  of  History  voice.  It 
is  very  middle  class,  middle 
England  and  more  in  sorrow 
than  manger. 

She  said  she  had  decided  not 
to  give  Sinn  Fein  passes,  since 
this  would  allow  the  two  men 
access  to  the  various  facilities 
not  opm  to  them.  They 
wanted,  she  implied,  to  be 
country  members  of  the  dub. 
‘They  are  askingfor  associate 
membership  of  this  House. 
Such  a thing  does  not  exist 
There  can  be  no  half-way 
house." 

However,  they  can  use  toe 
free  stationery,  which  will  be 
handy  just  in  time  for 
Christmas. 

Then  Tony  Benn  took  the 
unusual  step  of  arguing  with 

the  Speaker.  He  too  put  on  a 
March  of  History  voice,  which 
in  his  case  Is  soft,  sibilant  and 
— to  his  colleagues — infuriat- 
ingly reasonable.  “At  one 
time,  Jews  were  kept  out  of 
Parliament,  Catholics  were 
kept  out  ofParliament,  hu- 
manists were  kept  out  of 
Parliament.” 

Which  is  true,  though  none 
of  the  groups  he  named  hoped 
to  overthrow  the  state,  by  vio- 
lence if necessary. 


Davfd  Berasford 
In  Johannesburg 


Parts  greater  than 
sum  of  the  whole 


Michael  Billington 

Heritage 

Hampstead  Theatre 

THE  second  play,  they  say, 
is  the  hardest.  It  does  not. 
however,  seem  to  have 
posed  a problem  for  Stephen 
ChurchetL  who  follows  up 
Tom  and  Clem  with  a quiet, 
low-toned,  old-fashioned  play 
that  suggests  his  greatest  tal- 
ent may  lie  in  supplying  grati- 
fying parts  for  actors. 

Churchett’s  theme  is  the 
need  to-acknowledge  the  his- 
toric past  while  allowing  for 
personal  change.  To  that  end 
he  shows  us  Harry,  a sprightly 
septuagenarian  Chelsea  pen- 
sioner, emotionally  resisting 
attempts  to  transform  the . 
Royal  Hospital  by  building  an 
underground  car  park  and 
even  a conference  centre  in  its 
beautiful,  sylvan  grounds 
where  the  action  Is  set 
But  the  real  focus  is  on  the 
rhythms  of  change  in  both  the 
seasons  and  private  life:  as 
spring  turns  to  autumn  Har- 
ry's son  comes  to  terms  with 
the  death  of  his  male  lover,  his 
daughter  with  the  hollowness 
oTher  marriage  and  his  stu- 
dent nephew  with  the  need  to 
find  vocational  fulfilment. 

To  his  credit,  Churchett 
captures  a deeply  English 
emotional  reticence  with  total 
accuracy.  Much  the  best  as- 
pect of  the  play  is  Harry's  tacit 
acceptance  of  his  son's  sexual- 
ity. and  it  reaches  a perfectly 
understated,  Rattiganesque 
fulfilment  in  a moment  where 
the  son  absolves  his  father  for 
failing  to  get  to  know  his  late 


WINNIE  Mandela 
finally  had  her 
“moment  of 
truth"  before 
South  Africa’s 
Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission  yesterday,  put- 
ting on  a belligerent  perfor- 
mance in  which  she  attributed 
tho  surrounding  her 

to  a conspiracy  involving 
Church  and  political  leaders, 

the  media  and  the  apartfaeid- 
era  security  forces. 

The  ninth  and  final  day  of 
the  "Winnie  hearings”  was 
marked  by  an  extraordinary 
public  reconciliation  with  the 
mother  of  a teenager  she  is 
accused  of  murdering. 

It  happened  when  the  chair- 
man, Bishop  Desmond  Tutu, 


M beg  you,  I beg 
you,  I beg  you. . . 
say:  I am  sorry5 

invited  the  families  of  her  al- 
leged victims  to  join  Mrs 
Mandela  at  the  front  of  the 
I Han. 

Joyce  Sepei,  whose  son 
Stomp ie  had  his  throat  cut  by 
! Mrs  Mandela’s  chief  lieuten- 
ant, allegedly  on  her  orders, 
led  the  procession,  striding 
over  to  embrace  and  kiss  her. 
The  demonstration  of  affec- 
tion left  Mrs  Mandela  beam- 
ing with  delight 

Earlier.  Bishop  Tutu  threat- 
ened to  bring  criminal 
charges  against  two  members 
of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress Women's  League  — of 
which  Mrs  Mandela  is  presi- 
dent — he  said  had  been  seen 
ftnwitpning  Mrs  Sepei  in  the 
ladles’  toilets. 

During  the  hearings  Mrs 
Sepei  broke  down  and  wept 
as  she  listened  to  accounts  of 
how  her  teenage  son  — 
known  as  “Stompie”  (a  ciga- 
rette butt)  because  of  his 
stunted  growth  — was  sav- 
agely beaten  over  a period  of 
three  days  before  being  killed 
with  a pair  of  garden  shears. 

At  the  end.  Bishop  Tutu 
| pleaded  with  Mrs  Mandela  to 
ask  for  forgiveness. 

T beg  you,  I beg  you,  I beg 
you,  please.  You  are  a great 
person  and  you  don’t  know 
how  your  greatness  will  be 
pnhanrad  if  you  were  to  say:  I 
am  sorry,"  he  said. 

Mrs  Mandela,  who  seemed 


Winnie  Mandela  and  Joyce  Seipei,  mother  of  the  murdered  Stompei,  embrace  before  South  Africa’s  truth  commission 


to  be  less  than  contrite,  said: 
*1  am  deeply  sorry”. 

She  said  she  agreed  with 
| die  bishop  that  "things  went 
horribly  wrong'’.  But  she  did 
not  specify  how  they  had  gone 
, wrong,  or  for  what  she  was 
apologising. 

Mrs  Mandela  dominated 
most  of  the  day's  proceedings, 
flatly  rejecting  all  the  allega- 
tions against  her  as  “lies”, 
“hallucinations",  “ludicrous 
fabrications"  and  “lunacy'’. 

Lawyers  representing  the 
families  of  her  alleged  victims 
took  turns  to  hnri  themselves 
into  the  breach,  firing  angry 
denunciations  at  her,  only  to 


be  beaten  back  derisively. 
Bishop  Tutu  and  his  deputy, 
Alex  Boraine,  repeatedly  in- 
tervened as  tempers  flared. 

In  the  end,  Mrs  Mandela 
dearly  failed  to  impress  die 
commission. 

Accused  of  having  had  a 
number  of  activists  killed  for 
being  informers,  she  even  de- 
nied foe  meaning  of  her  noto- 
rious comment  In  1988: 
‘Together  hand  in  hand  with 
our  boxes  of  matches  and 
necklaces  we  shall  liberate 
this  country.” 

maiming  to  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  informers  being  killed 
by  the  “necklace"  method  — 


the  traditional  township 
method  of  dealing  with  al- 
leged "collaborators”  by 
wrapping  them  in  tyres  and 
burning  them  alive  — she 
paid  the  mmmgnt  was  not  an 
exhortation,  merely  "a  state- 
ment about  the  time  under 
which  we  lived”. 

She  distanced  herself  from 
the  activities  of  the  Mandela 
United  Football  Club  — the 
gang  of  thugs  who  conducted 
a reign  of  terror  in  Soweto  in 
the  late  1980s — claiming  that 
she  bad  no  knowledge  of  the 
goings-on  in  her  backyard, 
where  members  of  the  team 
lived. 


She  claimed  that  she  had 
dissolved  the  club  when  told 
to  do  so  by  Nelson  Mandela  in 
1987,  despite  evidence  that  it 
remained  in  existence  at  least 
as  late  as  1989.' 

She  also  indulged  in  racist 
jibes.  Challenged  on  a state- 
ment by  anti-apartheid  lead- 
ers in  1988  urging  the  black 
community  to  shun  her,  she 
«aid  it  was  file  work  of  “the 
cabal"  — her  name  for  a 
secret  group  dominated  by  In- 
dians which  she  has  claimed 
conspired  against  her  within 
file  ANC. 

She  said  it  was  well-known 
that  one  of  file  signatories  of 
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Firms  to  be  allowed  to  manage  schools 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


lover.  This  is  exactly  how 
many  English  families  talk 
about  major  personal  crises: 
with  a hesitant,  monosyllabic 
obliqueness. 

Good  on  family  life,  the  play 
is  on  less  sure  ground  with 
public  matters — here  reti- 
cence turns  to  frizziness.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  Royal  Hospital  Is 
left  unclear;  and  the  forces  of 
progress  are  thinly  repre- 
sented by  Harry's  unseen  son- 
in-law,  who  (implausibly)  is 
the  scheme’s  principal  archi- 
tect, and  by  a gauche  PR  who 
gets  out  her  camcorder  during 
the  two-minute  Remembrance 
Day  silence.  If  one  is  going  to 
raise  the  big  conservation  vs 
redevelopment  issues,  one 
needs  to  put  more  flesh  on  the 

bones. 

But  if  the  whole  is  flawed 

the  parts  are  good,  not  surpris- 
ingly since  Churchett  himself 
is  an  actor. 

As  Harry,  George  Cole 
shows  he  has  the  art  of  making 
acting  look  as  natural  as 
breathing.  He  also  rightly  em- 
phasises the  character’s  ener- 
gy rather  than  his  senility, 
rounding  on  the  twittering  PR 
with  understandable  fury. 

Tim  Pigott-Smith  as  his  up- 
tight, faintly  closeted  son, 
Gwen  Taylor  as  his  deceived 
daughter  and  Gideon  Turner 
as  his  confused  nephew  all 
give  accurate  performances  In 
Mark  Raymenfs  elegiac 
production. 

It  is  not  exactly  a fire-in-the- 
belly  play  but  it  is  spot  on 
about  English  emotional 
evasiveness. 

This  review  appeared  in 

some  editions  yesterday. 


THE  Government  last 
night  paved  tire  way  for 
the  partial  privatisation 
of  the  education  service  when 
it  published  legislation  letting 
companies  take  over  the  di- 
rection of  state  schools  in 
areas  where  the  local  author- 
ity foiled  to  meet  its  perfor- 
mance targets. 

David  Blunkett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, said  the  School  Stan- 
dards and  Framework  Bill 
would  transform  the  relation- 
ship between  central  and 
local  government 
Local  education  authorities 
would  be  made  responsible 


for  ensuring  all  schools 
achieved  tough  new  targets 
for  improving  test  and  exami- 
nation results.  Any  councils 
that  failed  could  be  forced  to 
hand  their  education  powers 
to  ministers  who  would  ap- 
point an  alternative  manager 
of  the  service. 

Stephen  Byers,  the  school 
standards  minister,  said,  the 
job  could  be  done  by  a neigh- 
bouring local  authority,  a 
group  of  schools,  “or  a private 
sector  organisation” . 

Officials  said  eligible  firms 
might  include  Nord  Anglia 
and  Capita,  which  supply 
staff  and  management  sys- 
tems to  schools  and  colleges, 
but  companies  outside  the 
education  sector  would  also 
be  acceptable.  School  assets 


would  continue  to  be  puhlicly- 
owned. 

Graham  Lane,  Labour  edu- 
cation chairman  of  the  Local 
Government  Association, 
said  the  plans  would  allow 
Richard  Branson  to  take  over 
the  management  of  schools  in 
hard-pressed  authorities. 

That  is  not  sensible.  Virgin 
Atlantic  may  be  able  to  run 
planes,  but  they  are  not  very 
good  at  running  trains  and  it 
would  be  an  utter  disaster  if 
you  brought  them  into  run- 
ning the  education  service. 

“Councils  are  interested  in 
building  partnerships  with 
businesses,  not  having  powers 
taken  over  by  private  firms 
whose  expertise  is  different.  If 
a government  takes  powers  to 
deal  with  an  extreme  situa- 


tion, there  is  always  the  likeli- 
hood that  someone  will  want 
to  use  them  — and  then  the 
trouble  starts.” 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
and  Union  of  Women  Teach- 
ers. said  there  would  be  "an 
unmitigated  disaster  if  a com- 
pany without  enough  experi- 
ence of  education  was  allowed 
to  take  over”. 

The  bill  would  give  Mr 
Blunkett  power  to  give  direct 
orders  to  local  government 
officials  in  an  education  au- 
thority which  he  thought  was 
failing  in  Its  duties.  “Or  he 
may  secure  that  another  per- 
son performs  those  specified 
functions  on  behalf  of  the 
authority.” 


The  authority’s  powers 
could  be  transferred  to  this 
other  person  or  company  in- 
definitely and  local  taxpayers 
would  have  to  cover  the  cost 
Powers  would  include  the 
right  to  enter  local  authority 
premises.  Inspect  records  and 
have  access  to  computer  files. 

School  governing  bodies 
would  be  obliged  “to  give  the 
specified  person  all  assistance 
in  connection  with  file  exer- 
cise of  his  functions’'  and 
teachers  would  be  required  to 
do  likewise. 

The  stronger  powers  of  in- 
tervention were  included  in  a 
bill  to  reorganise  education  in 
England  and  Wales. 
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The  Marmite-sandwich-making  Blair  and  his  Versace  Revolution 


Lauren  Booth:  Spectator 
Diary  laden  with  irony 


Kama!  Ahmed 


I HE  Spectator  Diary  is 

I getting  something  of  a 
reputation.  In  August  the 
Duchess  of  York  was  given 
enough  space  to  hang  her- 
self with  her  thoughts  on 
pine  nuts  and  fig  trees.  Now 
Lauren  Booth,  half-sister  of 
Cherie  Booth,  has  had  a 
stab  at  it. 

Ms  Booth,  aged  28.  waxes 
lyrically  about  her  week's 
entertainment  with  events 
from  wine  tasting  at  El  Vi- 
no’s, hardly  one  of  Lon- 
don’s swishest  bars,  to  dip* 
ner  at  the  Savoy. 

Her  diary  seems  so  laden 
with  irony  that  some  have 
suggested,  sotto  voce,  that  it 
could  even  be  a waspish 


attack  on  some  of  the  high 
Dyers  around  her. 

“To  witness  a historic 
moment  can  have  peculiar 
repercussions,”  she  writes 
of  the  moment  early  on 
May  2 when  she  realises 
Tony  Blair  is  to  become 
Prime  Minister. 

“I  watched  my  charming 
Marmite-sandwich-making 
brother-in-law  change  be- 
fore my  eyes  at  his  Sedge- 
field  constituency  count 

into 'our  leader*. 

“Warmer  than  Pitt  the 
Younger,  more  flamboyant 
than  DisraeJU  and  more 
youthful  than  Iloyd  George. 

. “The  Czech  overthrow  of 
Soviet  tyranny  was  called 
the  'Velvet  Revolution’. 
This  was  just  as  momen- 
tous: the  “Versace  Revolu- 
tion’ had  begun.” 


Ouch!  Ms  Booth,  who  Is  a 
model  between  stints  cam- 
paigning against  hunting 


and  appearing  at  Labour 
conferences,  was  given  the 
chance  to  write  the  diary 
after  she  impressed  the 
Spectator  editor.  Prank 
Johnson,  at  the  magazine’s 
Parliamentarian  of'  the 
Year  dinner  at  fixe  Savoy. 

He  overheard  her  giving 
as  good  as  she  got  from 
Bruce  Anderson,  the  right- 
wing  columnist  known  af- 
fectionately as  “the  Brute”. 

It  was  at  the  dinner,  Ms 
Booth  writes,  that  she  at- 
tempted to  chat,  up  Alan 
Clark,  the  Tory  MP  whom 
she  describes  as  a “steely- 
eyed  Lothario”. 

“To  leave  the  awards  not 
having  been  asked  out  by 
him  would  (I  was  assured 


by  several  Spectator  writ- 
ers) be  seen  as  'a  sure  sign 
you’re  a woofer’.”' 

Date  safely  in  the  bag,  she 
turns  to  Gordon  Brown. 

“Known  to  us  female  fans 
as  Mr  Far-more-attractive-, 
ln-th e-flesh  Brown,  chat- 
ting to  him  . was  like  a 
breath  of  Highland  fresh 
air.  Giving  me  one  of  his 
lopsided  grins  he  com- 
mented: 'Not  so  much  the 
hunter  as  the  hunted  now, 
Lauren?’  How  true.”  . 

Possibly  the  most  telling 
barb  comes  in  the  final  line 
when  she  says  she  refuses 
to  partake  of  a loving  cup 
handed  around  a table  to 
toast  a Tory  MP. 

“As  a Christian  Socialist 
I do  not  sup  with  devils. 
Writing  for  them,  however, 
is  another  matter  entirely.”  ‘ 


PHOTOGRAPH;  ADO.  BRAOLOW 


the  1988  Statement  Murphy 
Morobe.  was  known  as  “Mur- 
phy Patti”.  She  was  admon- 
ished by  the  bishop  when  she 
later  referred  again  to  “Mur- 
phy Pate". 

She  described  one  witness 
and  two  local  journalists  as 
police  agents,  without  sub- 
stantiate the  charge. 

When  she  suggested  that 
the  hearings  had  been  staged 
an  the  eve  of  the  ANCs  trien- 
nial conference  in  a deliber- 
ate attempt  to  wreck  her  bid 
for  the  deputy  presidency.  Dr 
Boraine  pointed  out  that  the 
hearing  had  been  staged  at 
her  own  request- 


Blair  yields 
to  anger 
over  beef 

continued  from  page  1 
Irish  beef  imports  were  dam- 
aging the  farmers’  own  inter- 
ests and  threatening  Britain’s 
close  relationship  with 

Ireland. 

Farmers  and  Tories 
claimed  that  the  Government 
had  panicked  with  its  pro- 
posed ban  on  beef  on  the 
bone,  announced  on  Wednes- 
day after  BSE  was  detected  in 
bone  marrow. 

There  was  confusion  yester- 
day over  what  beef  was  safe 
as  the  ban  will  not  be  in  place 
until  Government  legislation 
goes  through.  Butchers 
reported  panic  buying  among 
customers  stocking  up  on  ribs 
of  beef,  T-bone  steak  and 
oxtaiL 

The  Meat  and  Livestock 
Commission  advised  batchers 
not  to  sell  beef  on  the  bone 
despite  the  ban  not  coming 
into  force  until  next  month. 

Some  industry  analysts 
criticised  ministers  for  adopt- 
ing the  worst-case  scenario 
from  three  recommendations 
presented  to  the  Government 
by  the  Spongiform  Encepha- 
lopathy Advisory  Committee. 
They  claimed  that  a health 
warning,  pointing  out  the 
remote  possibility  of  a dan- 
ger. would  have  been  ade- 
quate. "On  SEACs  figures, 
you  are  1,000  times  more 
likely  to  win  the  lottery  Jack- 
pot than  contract  new  variant 
CJD  from  eating  boned  beef." 
one  analyst  said. 

The  National  Farmers’ 
Union  said  last  night  “While 
public  health  and  safety  are 
paramount,  this  latest  mea- 
sure will  come  as  a big  blow 
to  beef  fanners  already  reel- 
ing from  a 47  per  cent  drop  in 
incomes  this  year." 
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The  prince  and  the  Big  Issue  vendor 


‘I  only 

remember  him 
because  we 
both  had  big 
ears’  recalled  an 
old  schoolfriend 
of  Prince 
Charles's 
yesterday 
The  former 
classmates 
were  destined 
to  follow 
profoundly 
different  paths, 
meeting  40 
years  later  only 
when  the  prince 
visited  the 
Big  Issue,  the 
magazine 
sold  by  the 
homeless. 

The  prince  was 
stunned  to 
discover  his  old 
pal  was  now  one 
of  its  vendors 


Report  by 
Alex  Bellos 


NEWS  3 


The  homeless  CHve  Harold  introduces  himself  to  Prince  Charles  as  a former  fellow  pupil  of  Hill  House  prep  school 
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From  classmates  to  a class  apart 

ONCE  upon  a time  | f'horloQ  — -----  - 

two  mtie  boys  onaries 

were  friends  at  I 

school  One  grew  1949:  Bom 
up  to  become  a I 


ONCE  upon  a time 
two  little  boys 
were  friends  at ; 
school  One  grew 
up  to  become  a 
prince  and  lived  in  a palace. 
The  other  fell  on  hard  rimes 
and  ended  up  sleeping  rough 
our  the  streets.  Forty  years 
later  they  met  again. 

Yesterday  this  fairy  tale  be- 
came reality  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  unexpectedly  came  ; 
face  to  fece  with  an  old  school 
friend  who  is  now  homeless.  , 
Clive  Harold,  aged  49. 
stunned  the  prince  as  well  as 
colleagues  at  the  Big  Issue 
yesterday  when,  during  a 
royal  visit  to  the  magazine’s 
headquarters,  he  introduced 
himself  as  a former  pupil  at 
Hill  House  prep  school  He 
said  the  two  were  in  the  same 
class  for  two  years  and  had 
even  played  football  with 
each  other  at  the  school  in 
Knightsb ridge,  west  London. 

Clive  than  told  the  prince 
that  he.  made  a “few  mis- 
takes” in  his  life  and  he  bad 
lost  everything.  For  the  last 
two  weeks  he  has  been  selling 
the  Big  Issue  wearing  a red 
scarf  and  Santa  Claus  hat 
The  old  classmates  shared  a 
joke  when  Clive  showed  the 
prince  his  hat  and  offered  to 
let  him  wear  it.  “That’s  all  I 


1949:  Bom 

1950s:  Hill  House  School 

1960s:  Gordonstoun,  then . 
Cambridge  •’  ’’ 

1970s:  Becomes  full-time 
Royal,  making  public 
appearances  and  doing 
charity  work 

1980s:  Marries  and  starts 
family.  Moves  into 
Higbgrcrve  estate, 
Gloucestershire 

1990s:  Divorced.  Grows 
into  role  as  heir  to  throne 


need,"  came  the  reply,  to 
fthrtefts  of  laughter. 

dive  had  told  the  prince 
-that  selling  the  magazine  had 
brought  discipline  back  into 
his  life.  “It  gives  people  a -pur- 
pose and  discipline  in  their 
lives.” 

The  prince  told  him:  “As 
long  as  you're  all  right,  that's 
the  main  thing.” 

Clive  later  explained  that 
his  father  was  a -well-known 
nnonr.ier  who  lived  in  a man- 
sion in  Launceston  Place,  cen- 


H3H  House  school,  Knightsbridge  photograph  geoff  caooick 


tral  London.  Of  "his  school- 
days be  said;  “[The  prince] 
and  I were  in  the  same  stream 
tor  about  two  years  and  l 
reminded  [him]  how  we  used 
to  walk  from  the  school  to  the 
Territorial  Army  ground  near 
Sloane  Square  for  football. 

"He  remembered  that  and 
he  also  remembered  the  head- 
master giving  us  mint  sweets. 
The  prince  did  not  remember 
me  of  course  and  I only 
remember  him  because  we 
both  bad  big  ears  and  because 


be  was  obviously  well  known 
there.  It  is  a long  timn  ago  and 
I can  not  really  remember  if  I 
was  very  friendly  with  the. 
prince.” 

After  leaving  Hill  House, 
Clive  went  to  MiHfleld  public 
school  while  the  prince  went 
to  Gordonstoun. 

“After  college;  Z became  a 
journalist  and  was  writing 
showbiz  pages  on  Woman's 
Own  and  other  women's  mag- 
azines,”  dive  said. 

Woman’s  Own  confirmed 


1949:  Bom 

1950s:  HOI  House  School 

1960s:  Mlllfield  School  , 

1970s:  Writer.  Publishes 
The  Uninvited . study  of 
UFO  sightings  in  Dyfed 

1980s:  Joins  Woman's  Own. 
Life  falls  apart  because  of 
drink.  Second  marriage 
dissolves.  Ends  up  sleeping 
rough  In  the  Strand 

1990s:  Approaches  the  Big 
Issue.  Given  trainee  slot 
near  Holbom  Tube  station 


he  had  worked  tor  the  maga- 
zine as  a staff  feature  writer 
and  gossip  columnist  between 
July  1981  and  January  1&83. 

He  added:  ‘T  wrote  a book 
called  The  Uninvited,  which 
went  to  number  eight  in  the 
best-seller  lists.  I stfll  carry  a 
copy  of  it  around  with  me.  It 
is  a sort  of  security  blanket 

“Everything  was  going  so 
well  In  my  career.  I was 
speaking  with  stars  like  Syl- 
vester Stallone  and  I went  to 
New  York  and  Hollywood. 


SS 


Children’s  book  joins  Diana  industry 


Hoot  p**6*- 
WaS  <-<xnA- 


The  Happy  Princess  aims  to  help 
those  “frightened’  by  her  death 


•But  soon  after  that  she  was  offered  a job  as  a princess*  — 
an  illustration  from  The  Happy  Frincess  . 


Kama!  Ahmad 
Madia  Correspondent 

■p'HERE  have  been  plates 
I and  flags,  T-shirts  and 
I medallions.  The  Nana 
Industry,  produced  yet  an- 
other shelf-filler  yesterday 
with  a book  tor  children  who 
had  been  “upset  and  fright- 
ened” by  the  death  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales. 

Publishers  Random  House 
said  that  the  book.  The  Happy 
Princess,  was  to  help  children 


come . to  terms  with  the 


Retailing  at  £L99,  the  book 
contains  15  pages  of-31ustra- 
tions,  each  with  one  or  two 
lines  of  text  Half  the  proceeds 
from  the  book  will  go  to  the 
Teenage  Cancer  Trust 
charity.  ■ 

In  trying  to  explain  the 
complexities  of  Diana's  Jife, 
the  book  says  that  “in  the  end 
she  became  so  unhappy  she 
even  stopped  eating  her 


It  adds  that  “sometimes  she 


didn’t  get  on  with  the  Queen”, 
while  the  princess’s  fraught 
relationship  with  the  press  is 
explained  with  “and  some- 
times Diana  didnft  say  the 
right  things’’. 

A photographer  -is  shown 
taking  a picture  of  Diana.  He 
says:  “Say  cheese.”  She  says: 
"Bananas.” 

The  publication  of  The 
Happy  Princess  comes  three 
days  after  It  was'  announced 
that  lawyers  acting  for  the 
princess’s  estate  are  trying  to 
trademark  the  Diana  name 
and  image  in  an  effort  to  stop 
commercial  exploitation  of 
her  death. 

Mishcon  de  Reya, solicitors 
tor  her  memorial  fond,  have 


already  tried  to  block  a televi- 
sion film  about  her  life. 

Random  House  defended 
the  book,  saying  that  it  was 
an  “affectionate  tribute  to  the 
humanity  behind  the  legend". 

The  author,  Nicholas  Allan, 
has  previously  written  chil- 
dren's books  such  as  the 
Queen's  Knickers,  Jesus' 
Christmas  Party  and  Heaven. 

After  telling  children  that 
Diana  became  happy  by  car- 
ing for  people  the  book  asks, 
below  an  illustration  of  a 
blown-out  candle:  “Where  is 
her  happiness  now?” 

The  last  page  shows  Diana 
with  angels'  wings  and  a halo 

Hawring  with  children  In  the 

I clouds. 


Euro-ban  on 
tobacco  ads 
caught  in 
EU  haggling 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


A EUROPEAN  ban  on 
tobacco  advertising 
and  sponsorship  was 
in  the  balance  late 
last  night  as  prolonged  horse- 
trading  among  health  minis- 
ters continued  alter  Spain  un- 
, expectedly  switched  sides  and 
Germany  argued  for  exemp- 
! ticms  which  would  effectively 
I scupper  the  deal. 

Britain  looked  likely  to  lose 
I its  battle  to  secure  a 10-year 
exemption  for  Formula  One 
motor  racing  when  it  became 
dear  that  Tessa  Jo  well,  the 
health  minister,  would  have 
to  concede  that  tobacco 
sponsorship  be  phased  out  of 
the  sport  before  then  if  agree- 
ment was  to  be  reached. 

It  appeared  that  Formula 
One  sponsorship  would  end 
within  eight  or  nine  years  — 
later,  however,  than  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  and  many 
member  states  wanted. 

It  has  taken  the  commis- 
sion seven  years  already  to 
approach  a deal  to  end  all 
tobacco  advertising  except  on 
shop  counters,  and  officials 
and  diplomats  were  keen  to 
settle  the  issue  last  night. 

But  it  became  clear  that  the 
European  Union's  lofty  aspi- 
rations to  reduce  cigarette  ad- 
diction would  be  submerged 
during  long  and  undignified 
deal-making  between  member 
states. 

Spain,  which  had  been  in 
fevour  of  the  ban,  announced 
early  yesterday  that  it  would 
now  oppose  it  Spanish  offi- 
cials conceded  that  the  deal 
had  been  done  “for  political 
reasons"  tor  Germany,  which 
has  the  largest  cigarette  In- 
dustry in  Europe  and  has 
been  firmest  in  its  opposition 
to  a ban. 

Germany,  still  bent  on 
wrecking  any  agreement,  de- 
manded an  exemption  for  its 
newspapers  and  magazines, 
which  would  effectively 
thwart  the  whole  plan. 

Greece,  which  had  earlier 
thrown  its  votes  against  an 
advertising  ban,  was  bought 
off  with  an  agreement  to  ex- 
empt its  outdoor  tobacco 
kiosks  from  the  measure. . 

A frustrated  commission 


“I  sold  the  film  rights  to  my 
book  in  Hollywood  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it  I am  stm  tech- 
nically under  contract  to 
write  a second  book,  but 
that’s  difficult  at  the  moment 
“While  things  were  going 
well  in  my  career,.my  private 
life  was  falling  apart  I real- 
ised that  I had,  .not  given 
enough  time  to  iny  family  and 
friends.  I suppose  the  booze 
got  me  in  the  end.” 

. - JJe  added:  *L_-barce  -been 
married  twice  and^it  was 
when  my  second  marriage 
failed  that  things  really  fell 
apart  I lost  my  house  and  one 
day  I woke  up  In  a shop  door- 
way in  the  Strand.  I had  lost 
everything.  1 had  had  every- 
thing but  then  I had  nothing.'* 
He  said  that  with  the  help 
of  the  Big  Issue  he  was  getting 
his  confidence  back.  He  is 
now  on  benefit  and  living  at  a 
bed  and  breakfest 
‘T  have  joined  a writing 
class  here  and  teach  others  to 
do  what  I should  be  doing.” 
Big  Issue  founder  John 
Bird  said:  “The  prince  told 
me  as  he  left  T t just  shows 
you,  doesn’t  it?* 

“Today’s  meeting  illus- 
trates that  anyone  can  find 
themselves  on  the  streets,  no 
matter  what  start  they  had  in 
life." 


official  blamed  ferocious  lob- 
bying for  the  situation.  “We 
bave  to  ask  ourselves  if  the 
tobacco  lobby  is  now  stronger 
than  we  are,”  she  said. 

Under  the  ElTs  voting  pro- 
cedures, each  state's  number 
of  votes  is  based  roughly  on 
its  population  size.  At  least  G2 
of  the  87  total  are  needed  for 
approval.  Britain  and  Ger- 
many each  have  10,  Spain  has 
eight  and  Greece  five. 

Ms  Jowell  said  as  she 
entered  the  meeting:  “We  are 
quite  clear  about  the  basis  on 
which  we  believe  we  can  bal- 
ance properly  the  public 
health  objective  in  getting  a 
ban  on  tobacco  advertising, 
but  also  the  second  aim, 
which  is  to  moke  sure  we 
have  proper  safeguards  to 
protect  sport  and  protect  For- 
mula One.” 

The  commission's  original 
proposals  were  for  advertis- 
ing and  most  sponsorship  to 
be  phased  out  over  four  years, 
with  some  '’world-level” 
events  to  have  a further 
three-year  exemption. 

Britain  yesterday  dropped 
its  demand  on  a Formula  One 
exemption  from  ID  years  to 
nine.  The  commission 
relaxed  its  proposal  for  a 
seven  year  phase-out  to  eight 
years,  with  officials  trying  to 
persuade  the  British  that  by 
the  time  the  regulations  were 
in  place  it  would  be  nearly 
nine  years  anyway. 

To  secure  agreement,  the 
commission  also  dropped  pro- 
posals to  ban  advertising  in 
non-EU  magazines  circulat- 
ing in  Europe  and  to  prevent 
cigarette  companies  from  pro- 
moting their  brands  on  other 
products. 

But,  with  Britain’s  and 
Spain’s  positions  unclear,  the 
commission  was  still  seven 
votes  short  of  the  qualified 
majority  needed  to  secure  the 
plan.  Germany,  Austria,  Den- 
mark and  Greece  were  op- 
posed to  any  ban.  • 

Health  campaigners  said 
they  were  shocked.  Chris 
Bates,  director  of  ASH,  the 
anti-smoking  group,  told  BBC 
Radio:  ‘If  we  are  going  to  get 
this  kind  of  manoeuvring  be- 
hind the  scenes  then  the  pros- 
pect for  European  agreement 
is  very  bleak  indeed.” 


‘Viva  Havanas!’  Cigar  magazine 
smokes  out  Jackal’s  secrets 


Jon  Henley  In  Pari* 

HE  IS  credited  with  the 
invention  of  modern- 
day  terrorism.  His  daring 
attacks  outraged  the  world 
and  may  bave  killed  as 
many  as  83  people.  For  a 
decade  he  was  the  most 
wanted  target  of  every 
Western  Intelligence  agency. 

Yesterday,  from  the  Paris 
jail  where  he  awaits  trial 
for  the  1975  murder  of  two 
French  secret  policemen, 
the  mysterious  and  all  but 
mythical  Carlos  the  Jackal 
spoke  publicly  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  20  years  — to 
a French  cigar-lovers’  mag- 
azine called  L* Amateur  de 
Cigare. 

The  magazine  discovered 
that  Carlos  was  a loyal  sub- 
scriber when  he  wrote  to 
give  a change  of  address. 

“I  have  just  been  moved, 
rather  inopportunely,  from 
La  Santo  prison,”  he  wrote 
politely.  “Please  would  you 
send  all  fixture  issues  of  my 
subscription  to  my  new  res- 
idence, the  isolation  wing 
of  Fresnes  jail.” 

Born  Qich  Ramirez  San- 
chez in  Venezuela  48  years 
ago,  Carlos’s  more  outra- 
geous exploits  Include  kid- 
napping 30  Opec  delegates 
in  Vienna  and  flying  them 
to  Algeria  In  a hijacked 
plane,  firing  shoulder- 
launched  missiles  at  an  EL 
A1  jet  near  Paris  Orly  air- 
port, and  shooting— but  not 
killing  — Edward  Sieffi.  the 
Marks  & Spencer  magnate. 


But,  as  a cigar  lover  of 
many  years  standing,  be 
was  “in  a somewhat  precar- 
ious position  as  far  as 
smoking  is  concerned”,  and 
reading  the  glossy  maga- 
zine was  a great  comfort 

“Viva  Cuba  and  Viva  Ha- 
vanas! . . . Revolutionary 
greetings."  he  concluded. 

The  magazine’s  editor, 
Louis  de  Torrds,  said  the 
prized  if  brief  written  inter- 
view that  Carlos  subse- 
quently granted  was  “a 
half-opened  window  onto  an 
eminently  secret  person”. 

Carlos  reveals  that  he 
smoked  his  first  cigar  in 
spring  1969,  in  Moscow.  His 
wife  introduced  him  to  the 
habit,  and  bis  favourite 
memory  was  of  “a  box  of 
Cuban  Punch  Number  13 
opened  on  August  17  1986. 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  my 
youngest  daughter,  Elba 
Rosa”. 

His  preferred  brands  are 
Trinidad,  Davidoff  and  Cu- 
ban Cohibas  — the  one  Fidel 
Castro  favoured  before  he 
gave  up  smoking.  Cigars 
symbolise  for  him  “both 
the  fet  usurer  who  gives  no 
credit,  and  the  guerilla  of 
the  sierra”,  he  said. 

Carlos  has  already  been 
tried  In  absentia  for  the 
1975  Paris  shootings  and 
sentenced  to  life  Imprison- 
ment. Barely  a week  before 
the  retrial  begins,  the  once- 
feared  revolutionary  con- 
fessed that  he  still  likes  to 
smoke  two  cigars  a day,  at 
though  these  days  they  are 
rather  harder  to  come  by. 
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Straw  appeal  victory  ‘restriction  on  free  speech’ 

Prisoners  barred 

r 

from  interviews 


The  Guardian  Friday  December  5 1997 


Owan  Bowcott 


PRISONERS  were 

banned  yesterday 
from  talking  to  the 
media  about  their 
cases  or  life  behind  bars  after 
the  Home  Secretary,  Jack 
Straw,  overturned  a ruling  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  decision  re- imposes 
regulations  about  whom  in- 
mates may  meet,  and  win 
require  prison  governors  to 
follow  a more  restrictive  vis- 
iting regime. 

Penal  reform  groups  and 
journalists  immediately  con- 
demned the  ruling  as  an  In- 
terfere nee  in  freedom  of 
speech  and  an  obstruction  to 
the  investigation  of  miscar- 
riages of  Justice. 

The  Prison  Service  wel- 
comed the  decision  as  a 
means  of  protecting  victims 
of  crime  from  having  "jour- 
nalists and  prisoners  collabo- 
rating to  put  together  gratu- 
itous details"  about  offences. 

Inmates  would  still  be 
allowed  to  write  and  receive 
letters,  and  prison  governors 
would  still  be  able  to  exercise 
discretion  in  allowing  jour- 


nalists in  to  interview 
selected  Inmates. 

Last  December  the  High 
Court  ruled  that  sections  37 
and  37A  of  the  Prison  Rules 
1964  interfered  with  a prison- 
er’s freedom  of  expression 
under  the  European  Conven- 
tion on  Human  Rights,  and 
were  consequently  unlawful. 

In  the  appeal  court  decision 
yesterday.  Lord  Justice  Ken- 
nedy said:  “The  loss  of  that 
right  if  It  can  be  so  described, 
is  part  and  parcel  of  a sen- 
tence of  imprisonment” 

The  case  arose  from  prison 
I governors  and  the  then  home 
secretary  preventing  journal- 
ists visiting  two  men  con- 
victed of  murders  which  they 
claimed  they  did  not  commit. 

Ian  Simms,  found  guilty  at 
Liverpool  crown  court  in  1989 
of  the  murder  of  Helen 
McCourt,  was  being  visited  at 
Full  Sutton  jail  by  journalist 
Robert  WofQnden.  who  wrote 
articles  about  his  case. 

Michael  O’Brien,  convicted 
of  murder  and  robbery  at  Car- 
diff crown  court  in  1968,  made 
contact  with  Karen  Voisey  of 
BBC  Wales,  who  visited  him 
at  Long  Lartin  Jail  in  1995. 

When  the  prison  authori- 


ties found  out  they  askedthe 
Journalists  to  agree  that  mate- 
rial obtained  from  the  inter- 
views would  not  he  used. 

They  refused. 

In  yesterday's  decision 
Lord  Justice  Kennedy  said 
that  under  the  European  Con- 
vention the  freedom  to 
receive  and  give  Information 
without  interference  by  pub- 
lic authority  is  curtailed  for 
inmates. 

“That  is  what  imprison- 
ment is  about;”  he  said. 

"Lest  It  be  thought  that  the 
| efforts  of  -Simms  and  O'Brien 
to  establish  their  Innocence 
are  being  unfairly  curtailed, 
it  is  worth  remembering  that 
they  can  stm  have  access  to 
lawyers  and  correspond  with 
journalists." 

Adrian  Clarke,  solicitor  for 
Simms,  said  that  he  hopes  to 
take  the  case  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  "Ibis  decision  is  terri- 
bly restrictive.  Letters  are 
scanned  by  the  prison 
authorities." 

Mr  Woffinden  said:  "Stan- 
dards of  criminal  justice  are 
stfll  lower  than  people  gener- 
ally appreciate,  and  the  au- 
thorities don’t  want  this  to  be 
recognised." 


Affair  with  boy  admitted 


Probation  for  woman  who  ran 
away  to  US  with  1 4-year-old 


Rory  Carroll 


A WOMAN  who  ran  off 
with  a 14-year-old  boy 
to  the  United  States  was 
given  two  years’  probation  by 
a High  Court  judge  in  Not- 
tingham yesterday. 

The  woman,  aged  33,  had 
admitted  a charge  of  gross 
indecency  in  1996,  when  the 
boy  was  13.  She  also  admitted 
two  charges  of  indecent  as- 
sault, and  abducting  a child 
in  Judy  this  year.  Nottingham 
crown  court  was  told  the  pair 
had  been  having  a relation- 
ship for  a year  before  they 
ran  away  to  start  a new  life. 
They  were  arrested  by  the 
FBI  after  10  days  in  Florida. 

Giving  the  woman  proba- 
tion, Mr  Justice  Fotts  said  sha 
had  already  been  punished  by 
being  jailed  In  Florida.  He 
added:  “1  folly  recognise  and 
give  weight  to  the  fact  that  at 
all  times  the  boy  was  a will- 
ing and  active  participant  in 


what  went  on."  Now  aged  15, 
he  appeared  to  have  suffered 
no  long-term  harm  and  did 
not  consider  himself  abused. 

The  judge  told  the  defen- 
dant, who  is  married  and  has 
three  children:  “The  effect  of 
what  you  did,  however,  on 
yourself  and  on  your  own 
family  has  been  catastrophic. 

"You  were  held  In  custody 
in  shackles  in  Florida  for  six 
weeks.  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  you  and  your  hus- 
band suffered  from  the  atten- 
tions of  the  media." 

Mr  Justice  Potts  gave  a 
strong  warning  to  the  court 
that  naming  the  woman 
might  lead  some  people  to 
identify  the  boy.  James  Chad- 
win  QC,  defending,  said  the 
woman  bad  had  an  unhappy 
marriage  and  “had  come  to 
feel  unloved  and  unwanted”. 

While  held  in  the  US,  she 
had  been  too  frightened  to 
eat  said  Mr  Chadwin,  since 
under  Florida  law  she  had 
faced  a maximum  sentence  of 


15  years  for  “lewd  or  lascivi- 
ous pggaiih-  on  a child". 

The  judge  said  he  had  been 
swayed  by  testimonials  of  the 
woman’s  excellence  as  a 
mother,  and  by  a letter  from 
her  husband,  who  watched 
yesterday  from  the  gallery. 

Earlier,  Gregory  Dickinson, 
prosecuting,  said  the  boy  had 
fold  the  woman  he  was  infatu- 
ated with'  her,  and  she  recip- 
rocated. They  progressed 
from  kissing  to  sex  In  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  1996. 
The  relationship  continued, 
and  they  decided  to  eo  to 
America  and  remain  there. 
Taking  more  than  £3,000  they 
flew  to  Florida,  travelled 
around,  and  then  rented  an 
apartment  In  Britain,  when 
the  two  were  separately 
reported  missing,  it  took 
police  24  hours  to  realise 
there  was  a link,  and  the 
relationship  came  as  a shock 
to  both  families. 

They  were  found  after  the 
FBI  traced  a phone  call  by  the 
boy  to  his  mother.  He  told 
police  he  still  had  feelings  for 
the  woman  and  did  not  regard 
himselpm  abused.  They  have 
not  semi  each  other  since. 


PR  men 
look  for 
work 
abroad 


Kamal  Ahmed  on 
repairing  images 


Having  promoted 

everything  from  Brit- 
ish Airways  to  Mandy 
Allwood,  Sir  Tim  BeH  and 
Max  Clifford  are  taking  on 
a different  challenge  — sell- 
ing foreign  countries  which 
have  an  Image  problem. 

Sir  Tim’s  PR  company, 
Lowe  BeH,  announced  yes- 
terday that  it  Is  to  advise 
Che  Egyptian  embassy  on 
restoring  the  tourist  indus- 
try following  the  massacre 
at  Luxor. 

Mr  Clifford  ]s  in  talks 
with  the  Nigerian  authori- 
ties after  being  asked  to 
turn  around  the  country’s 
Image  following  years  of 
military  rule  and  internal 
conflict 

Sir  Urn's  new  appoint- 


ment comes  four  months 
after  British  Airways  de- 
moted him  from  being  its 
leading  PR  adviser,  because 
of  his  “outdated”  Conserva- 
tive connections.  He  was 
one  of  Margaret  Thatcher’s 
most  trusted  efwtflriantra, 
and  In  his  15  years  with  the 
Saatdhl  and  Saatahi  agency 
he  was  the  creative  force 
behind  her  three  election 
victories. 

“The  Egyptian  ambassa- 
dor1 is  seeking  advice  on 
how  best  to  protect  tourism 
and  restore  confidence.  I do 
not  think  anyone  is  under 
any  Illusions  about  what 
the  situation  is  like,”  said 
Jeffrey  Lyes,  chairman  of 
Lowe  Bell  Good  Relations. 

“Onr  main  task  will  be  to 


Sir  Tim  BeH,  above,  is  to 
advise  Egypt  on  how  to 
promote  it®  temples, 
like  this  one  In  Luxor 
(left},  foil  owing  th« 
massacre.  Nigeria’* 
ruler  General  Abaoha, 
below,  wants  Max 
Clifford,  bottom,  to 
change  Its  image.  Seys 
Clifford:  *hn  PR  the 
greatest  opportunities 
are  to  be  had  in  taking  on 
institutions  which  are  at 
rock  bottom* 


ensure  people  know  what  Is 
going  on  In  the  country,  and 
to  ensure  that  tourists  know 
they  can  travel  safely.” 
Following  Luxor,  where 
62  people  including  six 
British  tourists,  were 
killed,  tour  operators  can- 
celled thousands  of  holi- 
days, costing  Egypt  mil- 
lions of  pounds.  The 
subsequent  confusion  over 
return  of  bodies  has  not 
helped  either. 

The  minister  for  tourism, 
Mamdouh  El-Beltagi,  held 
an  emergency  meeting  yes- 
terday with  the  Association 
of  British  Travel  Agents  to 
try  to  encourage  travellers 
back  to  Egypt 
Mr  Clifford,  known  for 
promoting  Mandy  Allwood, 


who  had  a multiple  preg- 
nancy, said  yesterday  he  he 
had  had  five  meetings  with 
the  Nigerian  authorities, 
and  would  fly  to  Nigeria  in 
the  new  year,  but  had  yet  to 
decide  on  the  Job. 

“At  the  moment  there  Is 
only  one  word  you  asso- 
ciate with  Nigeria,  and  that 
is  corruption,”  he  said. 

“But  if  I am  happy  with 
the  assurances  that  there 
will  be  democratic  elec- 
tions there  next  year,  and 
that  General  Abacha  is  gen- 
uine about  chataging  the 
country,  then  it  would  be 
quite  a challenge. 

“In  PR  the  greatest  op- 
portunities are  to  be  had  in 
taking  on  institutions 
which  are  at  rode  bottom.” 


nd 
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Rowland  sues  Fayed  over  ‘blackmail’ 


News  in  brief 


Ex-Lonrho  chief  claims  Harrods 
owner  offered  him  £1  Om  to  lie 


Rory  Carroll 


THE  business  tycoon 
Tiny  Rowland  has 
issued  writs  claiming 
Mohamed  A1  Fayed 
offered  him  a £10  million 
bribe  and  also  tried  to  black- 
mail him  Into  lying  to  a par- 
liamentary select  committee, 
it  emerged  yesterday. 

Mr  Fayed,  who  owns  Har- 
rods, was  allegedly  canvass- 
ing support  for  his  own  alle- 


gations that  Michael  Howard, 
the  then  home  secretary,  took , 
a bribe. 

Mr  Rowland  has  made  the 
accusations  in  a series  of 
High  Court  writs  alleging  that 
Mr  Fayed  plundered  his  Har- 
rods safe  deposit  box,  the  lat- 
est chapter  in  a long-running 
feud  between  them. 

In  addition  to  offering  £10 
million  and  the  ownership  of 
shlrtmakers  Turnbull  and  As- 
ser,  Mr  Fayed  promised  to 
band  back  documents  poten- 


tially damaging  to  Mr  Row- 
land, it  is  claimed. 

A spokesman  for  Mr  Fayed 
denied  the  allegations.  He 
said  Mr  Fayed  would  not  have 
I been  In  a position  to  offer 
Turnbull  and  Asser  because  it 
was  owned  by  his  brother,  All 
A1  Fayed. 

The  writs.  Issued  last  week, 
allege  that  to  December  1995 
Mr  Fayed  and  members  of  his 
Harrods  security  staff  plun- 
dered Mr  Rowland’s  safe  de- 
posit box  at  toe  Knights- 
bridge  store. 

They  allegedly  removed 
valuables,  including  emer- 
alds, rubles,  Tibetan  coins  i 
and  a gold  cigarette  case,  in 


addition  to  documents  and 
audiotapes. 

to  1996  Mr  Fayed  allegedly 
offered  to  return  the  material 
on  condition  that  Mr  Rowland 
back  his  claim  against  Mr 
Howard. 

Mr  Fayed  accused  the  then 
Home  Secretary  of  accepting 
a £1.5  mmion  bribe  from  Mr 
Rowland  to  order  a Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry 
inquiry  Into  the  A1  Fayed 
brothers'  takeover  of 
Harrods. 

Mr  Howard  was  cleared  in 
March  this  year  by  the  House 
■of  Commons  standards  and 
privileges  committee,  which 
found  the  Fayeds’  account 


to  be  “untrue  and  bogus". 

“AH  1 want  is  to  get  him 
into  the  witness  box,"  said  Mr 
Rowland.  The  writs  state  that 
he  refused  the  bribe  and 
resisted  the  wianimman. 

The  writs  are  against  Mr 
Fayed,  his  assistant  Mark 
Griffiths,  his  director  of  secu- 
rity John  Marnamara.  his 
bodyguard  Paul  Handley- 
Greaves,  senior  security  man- 
ager John  Allen,  and  the  safe 
deposits  manager,.  Colin 

Raima  n 

Mr  Rowland  alleges  .that 
they  conspired  together,  and 
with  Nancy  Bush  and  Robert 
Loflus,  wrongfully  to  Inter- 
fere with,  his  goods  by  com- 


mitting trespass  and/or 
wrongful  conversion;  to  in- 
duce a breach  of  the  hire  con- 
tract relating  to  the  box,  and 
to  infringe  his  copyright  to 
letters  and  sound  recordings. 

Mr  Rowland,  as  well  as 
seeking  damages  and  return 
of  any  property  in  the  defen- 
dants’ possession,  is  asking 
for  an  injunction  to  prevent 
unauthorised  copying  of  the 
letters  and  tapes. 

The  feud  between  the  two 
erstwhile  business  partners 
started  over  battle  for  control 
of  Harrods.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  ended  with  a 1993  hand- 
shake beneath  a stuffed  shark 
in  the  store's  food  hall. 


Vigilantes  tortured 
innocent  student 

A GANG  of  vigilantes  who  tortured  a student  they  wrongly 
suspected  of  burglary  were  jailed  at  the  Old  Bailey  yesterday. 

The  victim,  Jaspreet  Johal,  aged  18,  was  accused  of  burglary, 
kidnapped,  stripped,  punched,  kicked,  whipped,  beaten  repeat- 
edly with  a branch  and  iron  bar  and  left  with  most  of  the  bones 
broken  in  one  hand.  He  was  attacked  twice,  and  left  unable  to 
walk.  “I  thought  I was  going  to  be  killed,"  he  said  outside  court 

Aftab  Jafferjee,  prosecuting,  told  the  court:  "It  was  the  men- 
tality ofhimting  to  a pack."  John  Wilson,  aged  33.  was  jailed  for 
six  years  for  kidnapping  and  grievous  bodily  harm.  Gurminder 
Bagha,  25,  and  Rqjesh  Sandhu,  22,  were  each  jafled  for  4 V4  years 
for  assault,  kidnap,  robbery  and  grievous  bodily  harm.  Sameet 
Gin,  22,  guilty  ofactual  bodily  harm  and  false  imprisonment, 
was  jailed  for  18  months.  Aslaxn  Dhada,  21,  was  jailed  for  18 
months  for  robbery,  actual  bodily  harm  and  possessing  an 
imitation  firearm.  All  came  from  Hayes,  Middlesex. 


Icelanders  spend  most 

ICELANDIC  tourists  spend  more  per  day  —an  average  of  £99— 
than  other  visitors  to  the  UK,  aaxirdmg  to  the  Office  for  National 
Statistics. 

The  figures  also  show  UK  residents  made  a record  42  million 
visits  abroad  in  1996 — up  3 per  cent  on  the  1995 level.  Spending  on 
these  trips  totalled  a record  £163  billion  — up  6 per  cent  France 
was  the  most  popular  destination,  followed  by  Spain,  irriarui  fho 
US  and  Germany. 

A record  25  mfllion  visits  were  made  by  overseas  residents  to 
the  UK  last  year— up  7.5  per  cent  an  1935,  spending  a record  £12-4 
billion.  More  French  residents  visited  than  from  any  other 
country.  Although  Icelanders  were  the  top  daily  spenders,  the 
highest  spenders  overall  were  the  Americans,  and  Germans 


Life  for  widow’s  killer 

ABURGLAR  who  battered  a widow  to  death  when  she  disturbed 

him  in  her  home  was  jailed  for  life  yesterday.  Martin  Dunnett 

aged  32,  punched  Gladys  Parker,  aged  84,  up  to  five  times  when 
she  found  him  in  her  bungalow,  Bristol  crown  court  heard.  Mrs 

Parker  died  in  hospital  almost  two  months  later. 

A court  heard  how  Dunnett,  a male  prostitute,  was  a regular 
visitor  to  Mrs  Parker's  hone  In  Chard,  Somerset,  where  her  son 
David,  aged  46,  secretly  paid  him  for  sex.  David  Parker  discovered 

his  mother  lying  to  a pool  cfblood  on  the  floor  when  he  returned 

home  from  work  on  September 2, 1994. 

Dunnett,  of  Crewkeme,  Somerset  denied  murder 


Couple  in  suicide  pact 

an  ELDERLY  couple  who  could  nothear,  to  be  apart  brought  66 
yc&rsof  to  cm  cud  by  esreyins  outs  joint  suicide  p&ct.  An 

inquest  heard  yesterday. 

Will  iam  Bhrotbtone,  aged  94,  and  his  9Bryear-dd  wife  Marie 
were  found  sitting  in  their  lounge  with  plastic  tegs  over  their 
heads. Ttae  couple,  ofEast  Preston,  West  Sussex,  had  died  of 

asphyxia.. 

Shelter  fori, OOO  homeless 

THE  largest  shetterfor  the  homeless  In  Britain  this  Chrlatmag 
vrill  be  an  empty  warehouse  donated  by  die  BBC,  the  charity 

_ | Crisis  annount^  yesterday.  The  warehouse,  in  Bermondsey, 

A bronze  stetoehonounng  former  Liverpool  FC  manager  Bill  Shankly  was  unveiled  yesterday  at  Anfield  by  one  ofhls  former  players,  Ron  Yeats.  The  7ft  fin  work  by  Liverpool-  south-east  London,  wffi  house  up  to  WOO  people  between  Decem- 
Dom  sculptor  Tom  Morpny  snows  Shankly  saluting  the  fans  on  the  Kop  stand  and  bears  the  dedication:  “It’s  Bill  Shankly — He  Made  People  Happy"  photograph:  enfasro pher  txomonc  bar  23  and  30.  Crisis’s  76  shelters  nationally  will  house  4JM0. 
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UP  to  80  cruise  liners  a 
year  may  soon  be 
bringing  tourists  up 
the  Thames  to  Tower  Bridge 
as  London  finally  regains  its 

maritimt>  traditions 

A generation  after  the  city’s 
docks  died,  Greenwich  is  to 
get  a cruising  terminal  just  a 
boat's  length  away  from  mon- 
uments to  the  nation’s  sea-go- 
ing past  Wren’s  and  Hawks- 
moor’s Royal  Naval  College, 
the  National  Maritime  Mu- 
seum, the  tea  clipper  Cutty 
Sark  and  Sir  Francis  Chiches- 
ter's Gipsy  Moth  IV. 

The  load  council  gave  out- 
line permission  for  an  £80 
mill  inn  private  scheme  to 
build  a dock  for  liners  nearly 
800ft  long  as  well  as  an  hotel, 
casino,  restaurant  and  shop- 
ping complex,  just  before 
CTnesco’s  decision  yesterday 
to  make  maritime  Greenwich 
a World  Heritage  Site,  on  a 
par  with  the  Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  Taj  Mahal  and 
Stonehenge. 

The  new  complex,  which 
will  create  up  to  L500  jobs, 
was  heralded  yesterday  as  a 
huge  boost  for  cruising,  Brit- 
ain’s fastest  growing  holiday 
sector,  although  some  special- 
ists doubt  whether  companies 
would  want  to  make  Green- 
wich a home  base,  because  of  I 
its  location  so  for  up  river.  ’ 


Artist's  impression  of  the  £80m  cruising  terminal  and  hotel  complex  to  be  built  at  Greenwich,  which  yesterday  was  designated  a World  Heritage  Site 


Some  smaller  vessels  al- 
ready visit  the  Port  of  London 
and  moor  alongside  HMS  Bel- 
fast, but  the  Greenwich 
scheme  is  designed  to  take 
bigger  ships.  Some  may  carry 
up  to  2,500  passengers  and 
LOGO  crew. 

As  well  as  sights  of  historic 
Greenwich,  passengers 
should  get  great  views  of  the 


Millennium  Dome,  Canary 
Wharf  and  Tower  Bridge  be- 
fore their  ship  turn  to  dock 
downstream.  There  are  also 
plans  for  river  buses  to  taka 
tourists  farther  into  London. 

Howard  Morris,  director  of 
Clearwater  Estates  and  Prop- 
erties, one  of  three  main  part- 
ners In  the  development,  said: 
"London  is  the  only  capital 


city  that  has  turned  its  back 
on  the  river.  We  hope  this 
will  bring  intn  London  all  the 
cruise  ships  that  go  to  Dover. 

David  McCollum,  director 
of  development  for  Green- 
wich council,  said:  "This  is 
one  of  our  flagship  develop- 
ments. It  will  inject  new  life 
into  the  area.” 

Chris  Smith,  Secretary  of 


'Culture,  Media  and  Sport, 
welcomed  Greenwich’s  addi- 
tion to  Britain's  IS  other 
World  Heritage  Sites.  “They 
are  by  definition  of  outstand- 
ing value ...  our  treatment  of 
these  sites  — the  love,  respect 
and  protection  we  give  them 
— itself  provides  a measure  of 
our  progress  and  develop- 
ment and  helps  both  to  ex- 


plain and  to  define  what  the 
word  civilisation  means." 

The  new  designation  for 
many  of  Greenwich’s  most 
historic  monuments,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  increase  fric- 
tion between  heritage  and 
conservation  groups  and  de- 
velopers in  an  area  where  a 
host  of  schemes  are  planned, 
approved  or  under  way. 


Bent  police 
‘working 
the  system’ 


Duncan  Campbell 
Ctfma  Correspondent 


CORRUPT  police  offi- 
cers were  protected 
by  a disciplinary 
process  that  frus- 
trated efforts  to  remove  them. 
Sir  Paul  Condon,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Metropolitan 
police  said  yesterday. 

He  estimated  that  up  to  250 
officers  had  been  able  to 
remain  in  his  force  by  such 
tactics  as  mimicking  stress 
and  threatening  suicide  in 
order  to  avoid  being 
disciplined. 

He  told  the  Commons  home 
affairs  select  committee  in- 
quiry into  the  police  disci- 
plinary and  complaints  proce- 
dures that  while  he  believed 
the  Met  was  the  most  honest 
big  city  force  in  the  world  and 
most  of  his  officers  were  pro- 
fessional and  brave,  a minor- 
ity '‘commit  crimes,  neutral- 
ise evidence  In  important 
cases  and  betray  police  opera- 
tions and  techniques  to 
criminals’*. 

Because  of  those  officers’ 
training,  they  were  difficult 
to  target  and  prosecute. 

Since  the  1970s  when  the 
former  commissioner.  Sir 
Robert  Mark,  had  been  able  to 
get  rid  of  478  officers  who 
feared  disciplinary  or  crimi- 
nal proceedings,  “the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  heavily  in 
favour  of  bad  officers.  1 am 
faced  with  a disciplinary  sys- 
tem which  actually  has  as 
many  hurdles  if  not  more  to 
clear  than  convicting  an  offi- 
cer in  a criminal  court" 

It  had  taken  three  years  and 
ten  months  to  discipline  one 
officer  who  had  been  caught 


on  video  extorting  money  and 
sexual  favours  from  a 
prostitute. 

He  called  for  the  power  of 
instant  dismissal  for  gross 

misconduct:  the  right  to  de- 
mand an  explanation  or  to 
draw  an  inference  when  offi- 
cers refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions; the  burden  of  proof  in 
discipline  cases  to  be  the 
same  as  In  civil  rather  than  n 
criminal  proceedings;  the 
removal  of  the  “double  Jeop- 
ardy** rule  so  that  an  officer 
who  had  been  acquitted  in  a 
criminal  tri;tl  could  still  fore 
disciplinary  proceedings;  and 
the  restriction  of  legal  repre- 
sentation to  the  appeal 
process. 

• Detective  Superintendent 
Ray  Mallon.  aged  >13.  of  Cleve- 
land police,  suspended  earlier 
this  week  in  connection  with 
a corruption  inquiry.  Is  to 
challenge  his  suspension  in 
the  High  Court.  He  is  also  pro- 
testing about  being  "gagged" 
following  instructions  that  he 
should  not  continue  writing 
his  regular  column  for  a 
regional  paper. 

Best-known  :is  a proponent 
of  "zero  tolerance”  policing, 
Mr  Mallon  was  suspended  on 
Monday.  The  investigation  is 
being  supervised  by  the 
Police  Complaints  Authority. 

Mr  Mallon,  who  has  been 
commended  for  his  work  by 
Tony  Blair  and  Jack  Straw, 
was  suspended  following  an 
inquiry  into  whether  two 
Middlesbrough  officers  had 
offered  heroin  to  men  ar- 
rested on  burglary  charges  in 
exchange  far  information  or 
confessions,  ft  was  alleged 
that  Mr  Mallon  may  have 
passed  on  information  related 
to  the  inquiry  to  the  media. 


How  chairman 
was  told  to  go 


DanGMster  - 
Art*  Correspondent 


IT  WAS  the  merely  foe  lat- 
est in  a succession  of  cri- 
sis meetings  for  the  board 
of  the  Royal  Opera  House. 
Months  of  resignations, 
threats  of  insolvency,  and  foil- 
ing audiences  had  accus- 
tomed its  chairman.  Lord 
Chadlington,  to  handling 
crises. 

But  fhia  time  events  would 
fatally  spin  out  of  his  controL 
The  meeting  was  hastily  ar- 
ranged — nothing  unusual  in 
that.  Stung  Into  action  by 
Gerald  Kaufinan’s  caustic 
report,  the  board  was  obliged 
to  meet  to  consider  the  recom- 
mendation they  all  resign; 
they  h«d  in  any  case  to  con- 
sult before  their  scheduled 
meeting  with  the  Culture  Sec- 
retary, Chris  Smith. 

With  the  opera  house  little 
more  than  a building  site,  as 
Prince  Charles  discovered 
yesterday,  the  board  was 
summoned  to  Chadlington's 
office  at  Shandwick,  the  PR 
consultancy  he  founded,  in 
Mayfair. 

The  wiwe  included  the  for- 
midable fond  raiser,  Vivien 
Duffield,  composer  Michael 
Berkeley,  and  the  non-execu- 
tive chairman  of  the  Guard- 
ian Media  Group,  Robert  Gav- 
ron.  Mary  Allen,  beleaghred 
chief  executive  and  an  ex-offi- 
cio board  member,  also 
attended.  . 

The  first  indications  that 
’ the  day  might  go  against  Lord 
Chadlington  had  emerged  on 
Wednesday  night  following 
Mr  Kaufinan’s  report  In  it  Ms 


Thieves 

shun 

newer 

cars 


Allen  was  .savaged,  while 
Lord  Chadlington  escaped 
with  relatively  mild  criti- 
cism. Feeling  confident,  he 
sent  his  lawyers  back  to  their 
offices,  while  Ms  Allan  was 
left  to  fret.  But  a statement  at 
support  for  her  issued  by  a 
management  team  on 
Wednesday  night  pointedly 
made  no  reference  to  Lord 

rhaitWngtftn. 

By  yesterday’s  meeting  a 

feeling  had  emerged  he 
should  go.  in  the  process  cre- 
ating breathing  space  for  Ms 
Allen.  He  was  asked  to  leave 
the  room  while  the  hoard  dis- 
cussed his  position.  Their 
conclusion:  the  staff  had  lost 
confidence  in  him.  Called 
back  in,  he  was  told  he  had  to 
resign.  Lord  Chadlington, 
whose  instinct  was  to  fight 
on,agreed. 

By  way  erf  a touching  coun- 
terpoint, Ms  Allen's  offer  to 
resign  was  unanimously 
rejected* 

WHl  the  sacrifice  erf  Lord 
nmfntTigfnn  and  the  resigna- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  board  be 
enough  to  save  Covent  Garden 
and  its  chief  executive? 

The  rest  of  the  board  is  to 
stay  on  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  aid  what  all  parties 
refer  to  as  an  “orderly  han- 
dover” to  a new  board.  Many 
of  them  are  tired  of  the 
struggle.  “We  all  do  think  we 
should  resign."  said  one  yes- 
terday. “It  Is  time  for  some 
new  blood.” 

The  series  of  meetings  yes- 
terday afternoon  between 
opera  staff  Arts  Council  offi- 
cials and  Mr  Smith  and  his 
officials  addressed  the  issue 
of  the  “newly  constituted 


board”.  The.  conclusions  from 
the  meetings  were-undear. 

With  Sir  Richard  Eyre  due 
to  report  an  the  future  of  lyric 
theatre  in  London  in  May 
next  year,  any  appointments 
to  the  board  will  be  at  best 
temporary.  Although  Sir 
Richard  is  free  to  reject  the 
suggested  sharing  of  the 
Royal  Opera  with  the  English 
National  Opera,  and  early  in- 
dications are  he  wifi,  it  seems 
certain  that  by  the  timo  it 
reopens  In  1999,  the  Royal 
Opera  will  have  (hanged  be- 
yond recognition. 

Before  that  date,  there  are 
several  options.  The  Royal 
Opera,  following  the  advice  of 
Mr  Kaufman,  could  privatise. 
This,  however,  seems  un- 
likely. 

. The  second  recommenda- 
tion, that  the  Royal  Opera 
corns  under  the  control  of  a 
government-appointed  ad- 
ministrator, is  more  likely. 
Under  this  recommendation, 
the  board  would  be  dissolved. 
The  hiccup  could  come  with 
the  continuation  of  Ms  Allen. 
Her  role,  when  she  was  at  the 
Arts  Council,  in  hot  ensuring 
the  chief  executive's  job  at  the 
Royal  Opera  was  advertised, 
is  seen  by  many,  not  least  the 
members  of  the.  select  com- 
mittee, as  unpardonable.  But 
it  isMr  Smith  who  decides. 

The  third  option  is  a com- 
promise. Some  of  the  board — 
perhaps  Mrs  Duffield,  with 
her  financial  connections  — 
is  asked  to  stay  on,  under  the 
acting  chairman,  Sir  James 
Spooner.  The  compromise 
would  he  put  out  of  its  misery 
by  Sir  Richard’s  report  in 
May. 


Alan  Trawl* 

Home  Affair*  Editor 

OWNERS  of  such 
yuppie  wagons  as  a 
brand  new  BMW  or  a 
VW  Golf  can  relax  — 
most  likely  car  to  be  stolen 
in  Britton  is  a Vauxhafi 
Cavalier  and  one  at  least  15 
years  old  at  that. 

The  results  of  the  19®7 
Home  Office  Car  Theft  In- 
dex imply  that  thieves  are 
more  interested  in 
easy  it  is  to  break  into  a v^ 
hicle  thaw  whether  it  is 
stylish.  Contrary  to  popu- 
lar belief,  newer^rare-- 

which  are  harder  to  steal-- 

are  far  less  likely  be 
stolen  than  older  models. 
The  Car  Theft  Index  1* 


based  on  the  398,741  vdri- 
f;le«  reported  stolen  last 
year. 

Unfortunately  for  Vamc- 
lmti  Motors,  their  cars  fea- 
ture in  no  fewer  than  six  of 
the  10  top  places,  led  by  the 
higher-performance  ver- 
sions of  the  Vauxhall  Cava- 
lier built  between  1980  and 
1982;  106  of  every  1,000  of 
these  were  stolen  last  year. 
In  second  and  third  place 
the  1983-85  and  1986-88 
Cavaliers. 

Indeed  Austin/Morris  s 
MG  Metro  model  from 
1986-88  makes  an  appear- 
ance in  fourth  place  before 
the  basic  entry  level  model 


Vauxhall  Cavalier,  pro- 
duced between  1986  and 
1988,  takes  the  fifth  spot 
A Vauxhall  said  yester- 
day: “Wears  talking  about 
17-year-old  cars  here.  Well 
at  least  it  shows  that  there 
axe  more  Cavaliers  around 
than  anything  else.” 

Only  two  out  of  every 
1,000  cars  registered  last 
year  were  stolen,  compared 
with  28  out  of  every  1,000 
cars  registered,  in  1985. 
These  11-year-old  .cars 
heed  the  greatest  risk  of 
being  stolen.  Overall  (me 
car  in  59  was  taken  last 
year,  most'  of  them  me- 
dhnttrsized  saloons. 
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Meat  industry  crisis 


Farmers  step 


up  action  on 


Irish  imports 


David  Ward 
and  John  Muffin 


Farmers  in  North 
Wales  stepped  up 
their  picketing  of 
the  port  of  Holyhead 
yesterday  as  col-  | 
leagues  began  blockading 
docks  in  England  and  Scot- 
land to  ensure  that  no  Irish 
meat  enters  Britain  by  any 
west  coast  route. 

Following  meetings  of  farm- 
ers in  Kent,  Oxfordshire  and 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  action 
could  also  spread  to  ports 
such  as  Tilbury  and  Dover  as 
pickets  try  to  bait  imports  of 

TTjpai 

The  blockades,  denounced 
by  the  Road  Haulage  Associa- 
tion as  “mob  rule",  are  coor- 
dinated by  Welsh  farmers. 
“This  is  snowballing,”  said 
Peter  Rodgers,  unofficial 
leader  of  die  North  Wales 
formers.  ‘'Nothing  is  going  to 
stop  it" 

Northern  Ireland  cattle 
farmers  sent  a delegation  to 
Scotland  yesterday  to  per- 
suade ferry  port  pickets  to 
allow  their  beef  through 
blockades  after  they  become 
unwittingly  embroiled  in  a 
dispute  over  the  export  of  beef 
from  Ireland  to  mainland 
Britain. 

Because  the  Welsh  farmers 
successfully  prevented  lorry 
loads  of  Irish  beef  getting 
through  the  ports  of  Holyhead 
and  Fishguard  over  two  con- 


secutive nights,  Irish  road 
hauliers  opted  instead  -to 
travel  via  Northern  Ireland. 
The  plan  was  to  cross  to 
Stranraer. 

But  Scottish  farmers  fol- 
lowed the  Welsh  lead  by 
blocking  the  ports  and  pre- 
venting up  to  20  lorry  loads 
from  continuing. 

Leaders  of  the  Ulster  Farm- 
ers' Union  travelled  to  Stran- 
raer last  night,  confident  that 
the  picket  organisers  had  no 
fight  with  Northern  Ireland 
farmers.  Irish  beef  is  on  the 
hitlist  because  the  pound’s 
strength  has  made  it  cheaper 


The  blockades  are 
going  to  snowball. 
Nothing  is  going 
to  stop  them’ 


to  import  it  to  Britain.  Tre- 
vor  Lockhart,  secretary  of  the 
UFO's  cattle  and  sheep  com- 
mittee, said:  “We  have  had 
something  like  1,750  cases  of 
BSE  in  cattle,  compared  to 
170,000  on  the  mainland. 
Farmers  here  used  much  less 
contaminated  animal  feed, 
and  we  have  never  fed  quite 
as  Intensively  here." 

North  Wales  farmers  have 
now  decided  that  small 
groups  of  up  to  50  protesters 
wQl  be  at  the  port  day  and 
night  to  check  every  ship.  The 


tactical  shift  is  likely  to  cause 
long  delays  for  travellers 
crossing  the  Irish  Sea. 

Under  arrangmenis  agreed 

with  the  port’s  authorities,  an 
agreed  group  of  checkers 
meets  lorries  coining  off  the 
boats  and  examines  their 
paperwork.  They  then  open 
the  doors  of  one  in  five  lorries 
to  see  the  cargo. 

Today  a delegation  of  eight 
Farmers  From  north  and 
south-west  Wales  wfll  meet 
the  Welsh  Secretary.  Ron 
Davies,  in  Cardiff. 

In  Dover  35  farmers  gath- 
ered at  the  eastern  docks  and 
were  dispersed  by  police  after 
they  began  stopping  trucks. 
They  said  they  would  be 
back,"  said  a port  spokesman. 

On  Wednesday  night,  farm- 
ers blockaded  Seaforth  docks 
| in  Liverpool  but  beef  lorries 
were  taken  out  by  a separate 
I entrance  to  avoid  the 
I protests. 

The  Road  Haulage  Associa- 
| tion  called  on  port  authorities 
to  ensure  that  all  docks  were 
kept  open.  “What  started  as  a 
I minor  dispute  is  in  danger  of 
spiralling  out  of  control,  with 
mob  rule  dictating  who  can 
i and  cannot  transit  to  and 
j from,  the  UK,”  said  a 
spokesman. 

The  Irish  Road  Haulage 
Association  instructed  its 
members  not  to  turn  back 
when  confronted  by  the  farm- 
ers, saying  British  police 
should  “guarantee  Irish  vehi- 
cles the  right  of  access”. 
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Farmers  viewing  cattle  a 
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Butchers  advised 
to  stop  selling 
beef  on  the  bone 
despite  demand 


James  Meflde 


MEAT  industry  chiefs 
advised  butchers  yes- 
terday to  stop  selling 
beef  on  the  bone  despite  some 
I traders  reporting  a run  on 
soon-to-be  banned  cuts. 

The  Government  cannot 
impose  the  ban  until  next 
month,  bat  the  Meat  and  Live- 
I gtnrk  Commission  said  it  was 
1 taking  the  action  “ for  cus- 
tomer safety  and  total 
: confidence". 

It  also  released  figures 
I which  showed  that  retail 
sales  had  dropped  by  a third 
since  1989. 


Supermarket  chains  have 
withdrawn  affected  cuts  such 
as  ribbed  beef  and  T-bone 
steak. 

Household  names  like  Oxo, 
BavriL,  Heinz  and  Baxters 
sought  to  reassure  the  public 
about  beef  products  in  their 
fyyvte  ipfinriing  gelatin  and 
stock  processed  from  bones. 

The  Government  is  ready  to 
allow  such  products  in  food 
provided  they  are  from  BSE- 
free  countries,  hut  said  the 
disease  had  been  recorded  in 
the  Irish  Republic,  France, 
Switzerland,  Portugal.  Can- 
ada, Germany,  Oman,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  Italy 
anri  the  Falkland  Islands. 


Responsibility  on  taking 
bones  out  of  cuts  that  make 
up  5 per  cent  of  the  market, 
will  fall  on  debonlng  centres, 
wholesalers,  butchers  and 
restaurants. 

CPC,  makers  of  Bovril,  said 
none  of  the  beef  or  beef  prod- 
ucts used  in  its  food  came 
from  the  UK,  but  it  was  check- 
ing with  the  Government 
Soup  manufacturers  Baxters 
said  it  did  not  buy  beef  on  the 
bona  Oxo.  the  beef  cube  com- 
pany, said  its  stock  was  pro- 
cessed in  Sweden,  and  Heinz 
said  Its  oxtail  soup  used  prod- 
ucts tom  BSE-free  countries, 
as  did  its  weight  watchers 
desserts. 


Airterminalrowin 
Major’s  backyard 


Ketth  Haipar 
Transport  Editor 


THE  rural  tranquillity 
of  John  and  Norma  Ma- 
jor's semi-retirement 
in  Great  Stnkeley,  near 
Huntingdon,  CambiTdge- 
shire,  is  threatened  by  the 
arrival  of  Britain's  first 
air,  road  and  rail  terminal 
at  the  deserted  RAF  Alcon- 
bury  base,  a few  hundred 
yards  from  their  front 
garden. 

Some  50  villages  within 
five  miles  of  the  base  are 
protesting  at  plans  to  build 
the  facility,  which  will  pro- 
vide employment  for  7,000 
people  and  allow  the  devel- 
opers a maximum  of  15,000 
flights  each  year,  with  most 
of  them  at  night. 

Villagers  are  protesting 
in  their  hundreds  to  Mr 
Major,  their  local  MP.  They 
say  the  project  will  wreck 
the  environment,  cause 
them  sleepless  night,  and 
knock  £50.000  off  the  va- 
Iucof  their  houses. 

Outline  plans  have  been 
submitted  to  Huntingdon 
district  council  from  a con- 
sortium backed  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Defence  and  the 
British  Airports  Authority 
property  division,  and  they 
show  that  there  will  be  a 
maximum  of  15,000  flights 


a year,  and  no  restriction 
an  planes. 

Alconbury  Develop- 
ments, which  has  applied  to 
the  conncil  for  outline 
planning  permission,  said: 
“Our  vision  is  to  torn  the 
airfield  from  a brownfield 
site  geared  to  military  use 
into  a boslness'site  which  is 
not  only  of  international 
worth  but  is  also  of  benefit 
to  the  local  community." 

International  freight 
companies  and  the  Post 
Office  would  be  Interested 
in  the  site  in  a strategic  po- 
sition in  central  England. 

Huntingdon  has  still  to  ap- 
prove the  scheme,  but  the 
villagers  are  pressing  for  a 
public  inquiry.  They  say  the 
project  will  spoil  the  coun- 
tryside and  that  there  is  no 
need  for  new  jobs  because 
unemployment  is  only  2 per 
cent,  below  the  national 
average. 

Doug  Ash,  for  the  vil- 
lages’ protest  group,  said: 
"The  flight  path  will  go 
over  the  properties  of  many 
villagers  at  several  hun- 
dred feet,  and  our  road  sys- 
tems are  already  over- 
loaded with  tailbacks  every 
day.  If  Alconbury  has  night 
flights,  then  freight  compa- 
nies will  be  attracted  be- 
cause they  can  offer  over- 
night deliveries  to  their 
customers." 
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RAF  Alconbury . . . 15,000  flights  a year  planned 


Rich  southerners  live  on 
as  Mancunians  fade  away 


Churches  mark  millennium 
with  candle  for  every  home 


Madotolne  Starting 
Religious  Affairs  Editor 


Differences  in  life 

expectancy  are  widen- 
ing dramatically  be- 
tween the  North  and  the 
South,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
a study  showed  yesterday. 

A baby  boy  born  in  Cam- 
bridge in  the  early  1990s  can 
expect  to  live  almost  seven 
years  longer  than  his  counter- 
part in  Manchester,  accord- 
ing to  an  analysis  of  mortality 
figures  In  England  from  1984 
to  1994.  Far  from  narrowing 
the  health  inequality  gap  be- 
tween the  haves  and  have 
nets,  the  situation  has  wors- 
ened. Life  expectancy  in  Eng- 
land varies  by  an  average  of 
6.7  years  for  men  and  4.7 
years  for  women,  and  the  gap 
has  widened  since  1966. 

“Health  inequalities  are 
also  widening  between  rich 
and  poor  countries  and  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor 
within  countries,  said  Veena 
Sozu  Raleigh,  one  of  the 
researchers,  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Epidemi- 
ology. at  the  University  of 
Surrey,  Guildford. 

“It’s  important  to  recognise 
that  poor  health  isn’t  just  a 
question  of  getting  a disease. 
It’s  a cumulative  lifetime  of 
disadvantage." 

The  growing  regional  dif- 
ference is  clearly  seen  by 
comparing  death  rates  in  dis- 
trict health  authority  areas. 
In  the  years  from  1984  to  1986 
the  difference  between  the 


highest  and  lowest  life  expec- 
tancy areas  was  52  years  tor 
men  and  42  for  women. 

By  1992  to  1994  the  gap  had 
stretched  to  6.7  years  for  men, 
and  4.7  for  women. 

The  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  has  widened  too.  In  the 
mid-1980s  life  expectancy  in 
the  most  affluent  areas  ex- 
ceeded that  in, the  most  de- 
prived, which  include  inner 
London,  by  2.8  years  for  men 
and  1.6  years  for  women.  A 
decade  later  these  differences 
had  increased  to  tour  years 
and  2.4  years  respectively. 

The  findings  from 
researchers  at  the  University 
of  Surrey,  Guildford,  were 
published  in  the  Journal  of 
Epidemiology  and  Commu- 
nity Health.  Dr  Raleigh  and 
Victor  Kiri  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Epidemiology  at 


the  university,  showed  that 
since  the  19806  people  in  Man- 
chester have  had  the  shortest . 
life  spans  in  England. 

Manchester  came  bottom  at 
105th  in  the  league  table  of 
life  expectancy. 

Men  and  women  from  the 
city  bad  average  life  spans  in 
the  1990s  of  692  and  76.7 
years.  This  compared  with 
national  average  life  spans  of 
74.1  and  79.5- 

In  contrast  men  and  women 
In  the  top  life  expectancy 
area,  Cambridge,  lived  to  76.6 
and  81.1  years. 

Dr  Raleigh  said  the  trends 
were  mirrored  by  patterns 
seen  around  the  world: 
reflected  the  link  between  so- 
cio-economic circumstances 
and  bealth-She  said:  “Health 
inequalities  are  widening  be- 
tween both  rich  and  poor 


Extent  of  life’s  lottery 


Sea#  and  worst  Me 
expectancy  [years,  England, 
1992-94  average) 


the  City  71.7:  Liverpool  712: 
Manchester  692. 


MEN  (England  average  74.1) 
Bosh  Cambridge  76.6;  Western 
Surrey  76.4;  Eastern  Surrey  76-2; 
Barnet,  north  London  76.0; 
Soflhuil76.0. 

Worst:  Camden  and  Islington, 
north  London  71 B;  South-east 
London  71.7;  East  London  and 


WOMEN  (England  average  79^) 
Best  Bromley.  Kent  81.4; 
Dorset  81 .4;  Cambridge  81.1; 
Western  Surrey  81.1;  Exeter  and 
North  Devon  81.0 
Worst  West  Pennine  77.7;  St 
Helens  and  Knowsley  77.6; 
Sunderland  773;  Liverpool  772; 
Manchester  76.7. 


countries  and  between  the 
rich  and  poor  within 
countries. 

•It’s  Important  to  recognise  1 
that  poor  health  isn’t  - just  a 
question  of  getting  a disease. 
It’s  a cumulative  lifetime  of 
disadvantage." 

“You  take  one  step  down 
the  ladder  and  toe  whole  pro- 
cess accelerates. 

"One  has  to  target  the  prob- 
lem on  a number  of  fronts.’’ 

In  the  1980s  the  effects  of 
socio-economic  factors  on 
health  were  largely  ignored, 
she  said.  But  Dr  Raleigh  was 
optimistic  about  the  new  di- 
rection being  taken  by  the 
Labour  Government, 

“l  feel  some  disquiet  of 
course,  but  we  seem  to  be 
heading  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  changes  won’t  be 
quick  but  at  least  we  are  rec- 
ognising the  factors  involved 
and  acting  on  them  Britain  Is 
probably  ahead  of  most  other 
countries  In  this  respect” 
Besides  Manchester,  other 
district  health  authority 
areas  with  low  life  expectan- 
cies at  the  start  and  end  of  the 
decade  included  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  South  of  Tyne,  St 
Helens  and  Knowsley. 

The  north-south  divide  was 
apparent  except  for  Inner 
London.  Areas  of  south-east, 
east  London  and  the  City,  and 
Camden  and  Islington  had 
male  life  expectancies  among 
the  lowest  in  the  country. 


■■VERY  household  in  Eng- 
Bland  is  to  receive  a candle 


Blind  is  to  receive  a candle 
printed  with  a “millennium 
affirmation"  from  its  local 
church,  to  be  lit  on  millen- 
nium eve  for  two  minutes’ 
silence  before  midnight, 
churches  announced 
yesterday. 

The  candles  would  mark  a 

year  Of  w»M>nitlnrm  to  Haim 

the  millennium  for  Jesus 
Christ,  said  Churches  Together 
in  England  at  the  launch  In 
London  cf  a roadshow  to  ex- 
plain rtw*  miTUawiliTm  plane  to 
churches  and  congregations 
throughout  England. 

The  affirmation  win  ex- 
press thanksgiving  and  regret 
for  the  past,  and  look  forward 
to  the  future.  It  Is  not  a Chris- 
tian prayer,  so  everyone  of 
whatever  belief  can  Join  in 
saying  It  on  millennium  eve, 
December  31, 1999. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury’s officer  for  the  rniTlen- 
zuum,  the  Rev  Steve  Lynas, 
said  the  candle  was  a gift  of  a 
short  reflective  moment, 
amid  all  the  partying,  from 
the  churches  to  the  nation. 

’’People  will  light  the 
candles  wherever  they  are  as 
they  let  go  of  the  20th  century, 
ft  will  provide  for  the  nation 
an  unforgettable  moment" 

But  Mr  Lynas,  addressing 
priests  and  church  loaders  In 
Church  House  yesterday,  in- 
sisted that  the  candles  would 
be  delivered  with  "no  bard 


sell,  no  invitation  to  a church 
service.  It  is  a gift  with  no 
strings  attached." 

The  candles,  which  wQl 
cost  less  than  20p  each,  will 
be  financed  by  each  church 
and  distributed  by  an  ecu- 
menical Church  company  to  1 
be  set  up  next  year. 

It’s  been  calculated  that  In 
a city  the  size  of  Oxford,  for 
example,  it  will  cost  £8,600  to 
provide  candles  for  afl.  toe 
households.  Mr  Lynas 
claimed  it  was  entirely  realis- 
tic to  expect  churches  to  raise 
the  necessary  money  needed 
in  the  next  two  years. 

Churches  Together  in  Eng- 
land, representing  all  Chris- , 
tian  denominations,  has  j 
drawn  up  three  themes  for 
the  millennium 

Under  the  logo  NewStart, 
the  churches  are  campaign-  i 
bag  for  a new  start  for  the  ! 
third  world,  with  a campaign  . 
to  cancel  foreign  debt  for  the 
poorest  nations.  NewStart  at  1 
home  will  focus  on  family ; 
issues  and  social  justice.  New- 
start with  God  will  try  to 
bring  more  people  into  toe , 
church.  1 

The  Rt  Rev  Gavin  Reid, 
Bishop  of  Maidstone  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s 
adviser  on  the  millennium. 1 
urged  church  leaders  to  plan 
the  centrepiece  event  of  toe 
churches’  millennium  on  the  , 
Pentecost  weekend,  June  10- 1 
1L  2000.  "Every  Christian 
should  be  winkled  out  on  to 
toe  streets.” 
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POLICY  AND  POLITICS  I 7 


School  Standards  and  Framework  Bill 


Blunkett  targets  poor  school  zones 
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Deprived 
areas  offered 
extra  aid 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


POWERS  to  estab- 
lish education 

action  zones  to  pro- 
duce a dramatic  im- 
provement in  exam 
results  in  some  of  the  most 
deprived  areas  of  England 
and  Wales  were  included  In 
the-  Government’s  flagship 
schools  bid.  published  last 
night. 

David  Blunkett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, said  he  wanted  to  set  up 
at  least  25  zones  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  which  could  bene- 
fit from  extra  Rinding  and 
teaching  talent 
Each  zone  will  include  two 
or  three  secondary  schools 
and  15  or  more  feeder  prima- 
ries. They  will  get  a £250,000 
grant  and  matching  sponsor- 
ship from  business  to  pay  for 
the  recruitment  of  advanced- 
skill  teachers  and  “super- 
heads'*  who  may  be  given 
management  responsibility 
over  several  schools. 

Partnership  “forums”  of 
local  authorities,  businesses 
and  parents  will  be  set  up  to 
bid  for  action  zone  status. 
Successful  applicants  will  be 
allowed  to  “rewrite  the 
rules",  ignoring  national 
agreements  on  pay  and  condi- 


tions if  they  need  to  offer 
higher  salaries  to  attract  out- 
standing heads  and  teachers. 

Michael  Barber,  head  of  the 
Government’s  education  stan- 
dards unit,  said  the  initiative 
might  produce  the  first  head- 
teachers on  sahrioc  of  more 
than  £100,000  for  exceptional 
candidates  taking  responsi- 
bility for  managamont  of  a 
zone. 

Schools  in  the  zones  will  be 
able  to  apply  to  ministers  for 
permission  to  shed  parts  of 
the  national  curriculum  to 
concentrate  more  on  the  basic 
skills  of  literacy  ami  numer- 
acy. The  zones  wfll  also  get 
first  call  on  extra  government 
funds  to  set  up  nurseries  and 
specialist  schools.  Their 
special  status  will  last  be- 
tween three  and  five  years. 

The  proposal  came  in  the 
School  Standards  and  Frame- 
work BOl,  a measure  of  124 
clauses  and  30  schedules. 

It  will  include  an  array  of 
powers  for  ministers  to  inter- 
vene against  foiling  schools 
and  incompetent  teachers,  as 
well  as  an  overhaul  of  school 
organisation  to  narrow  the 
gulf  between  the  grant-main- 
tained Sector  and  wainsh-iwm 

local  authority  schools. 

Stephen  Byers,  -the  schools 
standards  minister,  said: 
"This  is  an  historic  bill  which 
replaces  the  settlement  of  1944 
and  provides  us  with  a school 
structure  which  is  wholly  ap- 
propriate to  the  next  century. 

It  ifi  a fundamentally  radical 

approach  to  the  difficulties 
our  education  system  has 
experienced.” 

Mr  Blunkett,  a former 
leader  of  Sheffield  council, 
and  Mr  Byers,  a former  edu- 
cation chairman  of  the 


Association  of  Metropolitan 

Authorities,  were  asked  why 
they  were  imposing  unprece- 
dented central  government 
control  over  local  authority 
schools. 

Mr  Bhinkett  said  it  was  "be- 
cause our  experisice  led  us  to 
understand  that  central  gov- 
ernment carried  responsi- 
bility without  power.  It  would 
be  to  delude  the  electorate  to 
suggest  the  Government 
could  deliver  change  without 
the  mechanisms  to  deliver  it 
We  are  taking  the  necessary 
structural  powers  to.  ensure 
the  people  on  the  ground  do 
their  job.” 

William  Hague,  the  Tory 
leader,  said:  "There  are  many 
things  we  would  want  to  sup- 
port, the  Government  is  tack- 
ling failing  schools  «nd  in- 
competent teachers  and  that 
is  building  on  what  we  did  in 
the  past” 

But  the  Government's  pro- 
posals might  restrict  the  free- 
dom of  grant-maintained 
schools  and  their  ability  to 
bring  foe  best  out  cf  their  pu- 
pils. Any  plans  to  return 
grant-maintained  schools  to  a 
degree  of  local  authority  con- 
trol would  he  "Ideological, 
detrimental  and  completely 
unnecessary”,  he  said. 

Don  Foster,  Liberal  Demo- 
crat education  spokesman, 
welcomed  the  new  powers  to 
set  targets  for  schools  and 
LEAs.  "But  setting  targets  is 
the  easy  part  The  hard  truth 
Is  that  without  foe  tools  to  do 
foe  job  — more  books,  equip- 
ment and  decent  buildings  — 
schools  will  struggle  to  meet 
these  targets.  With  no  signifi- 
cant increase  in  whnni  fund- 
ing, the  key  «img  of  the  bill 
are  unlikely  to  be  realised.” 


□ Powers  to  set  up  Education 
Action  Zones,  targeting 
resources  at  schools  in  inner 
cities  and  other  areas  of  disad- 
vantage and  under- 
achievement 

□ Powers  to  deal  with  LEAs 
which  fail,  sending  “improve- 
ment teams”  to  take  over 

□ Powers  to  intervene  over 
failing  schools,  with  some 
dosed  down  and  reopened 
under  "fresh  start”  scheme 

□ New  framework  for 
schools,  which  would  see  end 
of  grant-maintained  status. 
Schools  would  have  opportu- 
nity to  opt  .instead  for  commit- 
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Hut 


Kamal  Ahmed  on  a 
slice,  of  the  action 

ITlSalongway  fromthe 
most  powerful  summits  in 
the  world  to  the  corner 
table  at  the  Moscow  branch 
of  Pizza  Hot.  And  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  has  completed 

The  former  president  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  signed 

an  advertising  deal  with  the 
American  pizza  giant  He 

will  appear  in  TV  adverts  in 

the  new  year  which  will  be 
broadcast  around  the 

world,  including  the  United 
States  andBrttain. 

pizza  Hut  have  a tradition 
of  signing  up  world-famous 
stars  to  extol  the  virtues  <rf 

the  deep  pan  and  the  thin  Ti 

crispy.  Pamela  Anderson, 
Jonathan  Roes  and  Caprice 
have  all  appeared  in  the 
company's  tongi  e-in-cheek 
adverts.  But  the  contract 
with  Mr  Gorbachev  marks  a 
new  departure  for  the  com- 
pany which  is  now  consider- 


Main 

points 


nity,  foundation  or  voluntary 
status. 

□ Greater  representation  of 
parents  on  schools’  governing 
bodies,  and  parent  represen- 
tatives too  on  LEA  education 
committees. 

□ Ground  rules  for  parental 
ballots  on  future  admission 
arrangements  at  country’s 
163  grammar  schools. 
tTHome-school  contracts 


with  parents,  setting  out  mu- 
tual responsibilities  »nri 
expectations 

□ Measures  to  underpin 
pledge  to  provide  nursery 
places  for  every  fouryear-old 

□ Legislation  to  help  achieve- 
pledge  to  cut  ri«sn  sizes,  by 
restricting  parental  rights  of 
appeal  over  admissions 

□ All  first-time  heads  to  hold 
professional  headship  qualifi- 
cation, together  with  national 
training  arrangements  for  ex- 
isting heads 

□ New  General  Teaching 

Council  to  represent  teaching 
profession  • -•  .*'■* 


fag  approaching  other  for- 
mer politicians  who  would 
not  mind  being  the  subject 
of  some  gentle  parody. 

“The  adverts  with  Mr 
Gorbachev  will  be  In  the 
same  light-hearted  vein  as 
the  others,”  the  spokesman 
said.  “But  it  is  ironic  that 
Mr  Gorbachev,  who  was 
once  a Communist,  Is  now 
working  with  this  huge 

American  company." 

Mr  Gorbachev  will  be 
paid  more  than  £100,000 for 

the  adverts,  more  than 
Pizza  Hut  paid  to  Pamela 
Anderson.  The  former  pres- 
ident, who  Margaret 
Thatcher  once  said  she 
could  “do  business  with”, 
win  donate  some  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Gorbachev 

Foundation,  his  political 
think-tank  and  charity. 

The  advert  was  filmed 
last  month  in  the  Moscow 
Pizza  Hut  not  for  from  the  ' 


Kremlin.  Gary  Heigh,  Pizza 
Hut  UB?s  marketing  direc- 
tor, said  the  advert  will  run 
in  Britain  after  their  first 
1998  campaign — adverts 
starring  the  Chelsea  coach, 
Ruud  Gullit. 

Pizza  Hut  adverts  have 
become  something  of  a 
cause  celebrein  the  adver- 
tising Industry.  Gareth 
Southgate,  Stuart  Pearce 
and  Chris  Waddle,  who 
have  all  missed  crucial  penr 
aities  for  England,  agreed  to 
appear  in  one  where  they 
rue  their  misfortune.  Pame- 
la Anderson  famously  sat  in 
the  window  of  a Pizza  Hut 
restaurant  and  basked  in 
the  attention  of  passing 
men-  When  a 90-year-old 
woman  took  her  place  the 
men  stillstared  because— 
ofconrse— they  were  look- 
ing at  the  pizzas. 


Leader  comment,  pap*  IS 


Top  jobs 


Georg®  Busk 
Adverts  for  American 
Tourism  Board.  Strolling  . 
along  a Californian  golf 

course,  be  asks:  “What  are 

you  waiting  for.  an  invitation 
from  the  President?" 

Ronald  Reagan 
Turned  down  appearance  in  a 
Holsten  Fils  advert  with  Griff 
Rhys  Jones  and  a chimp. 

Edward  Heath 
Appeared  in  a lbsecond 
commercial  for  Blue  - . 
Leicester. 

John  Major  ' 

Has  yet  to  resort  to  adverts. 


Headteacher  Russ  Wallace  with  pupils  at  Blakelaw  school,  which  is  to  be  renamed  and  reopened  next  year 


‘Three  years  isn’t  very  long. 
It  seems  unfair 
to  raise  expectations 
unless  you  can  meet  them’ 

Rebecca  Smithers  on  local  misgivings 


FIVE  action  zones  will 
be  created  in  April  as 
part  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s mission  to  boost 
school  standards. 

The  others  win  be  pro- 
gressively rolled  out  over 
the  next  two  years,  And  will 


be  encouraged  to  adopt  the 
“best  practice”  of  the  first 
batch. 

Heading  the  queue  Is 
N e wcastle-upon-Tyn  e city 
council,  which  has  the  first 
foiled  school  in  the  country 
likely  to  be  reopened  next 


year  under  Labour’s  Fresh 
Start  scheme. 

It  wants  to  form  a zone 
around  tVio  former  Blake- 
law school  — to  be 
reopened  next  September 
as  Flrfield  Community 
Campus  — and  include  at 
least  two  other  secondary 
schools  and  nearby  pri- 
mary schools  which  have 
the  poorest  standards  of 
numeracy  and  literacy. 

Blakelaw  school  was  one 
of  the  18  foiling  schools 
“named  and  shamed”  by 
Labour.  The  education  au- 
thority attributes  many  of 
its  problems  to  poor  perfor- 
mance of  its  pupils  at  pri- 
mary leveL  Also  included 
would  be  its  biggest  second- 
ary school,  Kenton,  as  well 
as  West  Denton  high 
school,  which  is  acknowl- 
edged as  struggling. 


The  area  is  one  of  the 
most  socially  deprived  in 
Newcastle,  with  around  80 
per  cent  of  children  quali- 
fying for  free  school  meals 
and  90  per  cent 
unemployment. 

Roger  Edwardson,  New- 
castle’s assistant  chief  edu- 
cation officer,  said  officials 
were  “very  positive  about 
an  exciting  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  some  al- 
ternative strategies.  We 
would  anticipate  using  the 
bulk  of  tiie  money  to  intro- 
duce curriculum  changes, 
rather  than  improve  school 
premises.  We  will  also  ap- 
point new  staff,  perhaps 
giving  them  the  flexibility 
to  teach  at  after-school 
homework  dubs  and  adult 
classes.” 

Many  young  parents,  for 
example,  need  as  much 


PHOTOGRAPH.  MJK£  SCOTT 

help  with  basic  literacy  and 
numeracy  as  their  own 
children. 

Amid  teachers'  concerns 
that  the  forum  overseeing 
the  zone  will  be  an  unman- 
ageable assortment  of  edu- 
cationalists, parents,  com- 
munity groups  and 
businessmen,  Newcastle 
wants  to  see  the  education 
authority  given  a lead  co- 
ordinating role. 

Roger  Edwardson’s  only 
doubts  are  about  the  short- 
term nature  of  the  schemes. 
“We  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  it  would  be  a good  idea 
to  take  a longer-term  view. 
Three  years  is  not  very  long 
particularly  when  there  are 
demanding  targets  in- 
volved. It  seems  unfair  to 
raise  expectations  unless 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
meet  them." 


Sinn  Fein  to  fight  Speakers  ban 


Adams  to  appeal  to  European  court 
against  oath  of  allegiance  ruling 


I,  CM  of 
PoMtoal  CovrMpo  infant 


GERRY  Adams  and 
Martin  McGuinness. 
the  Sinn  Fein  MPs, 
are  to  contest  in  the 
European  courts  the  refusal 
yesterday  of  the  Speaker, 
Betty  Boothroyd.  to  grant 
them  the  farni+roa  as 
other  MPs. 

Mr  Adams,  speaking  above 
a noisy  demonstration  by 
Sima.  Fain  supporters  outside 
the  Commons,  complained 
that  Miss  Boothroyd  was  dis- 
criminating against  his  party. 


Mr  Adams,  the  Sinn  Fein 
president,  and  Mr  McGuin- 
ness,  the  vice-president,  are 
being  denied  use  of  Commons 
facilities  because  they  refuse 
to.  swear  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Queen,  as  all 
MPs  have  to. 

After  a half-hour  meeting 
with  Miss  Boothroyd  in  the 
Commons,  the  pair  argued 
that  at  such  an  important 
juncture  in  the  peace  process 
she  coald  have  been 
conciliatory. 

Mr  Adams  is  due  to  meet 
Tony  Blair  at  Downing  Street 
next  week,  a symbolic  mo- 
ment that  Is  expected  to  en- 


rage Unionists  as  well  as 
Conservatives. 

The  Sinn  Fein  leader  said: 
’The  ruling  by  the  Speaker  is 
discriminatory,  quite  unjust 
and  very  unfair  and  it  needs 
to  be  reversed. 

“It  is  part  of  the  knee-jerk, 
old  agenda  at  a time  when 
that  agenda  was  about  mar- 
ginalising and  demonising 
people,  about  denying  people 
their  rights." 

Miss  Boothroyd  refused  to 
give  the  two  Sinn  Fein  MPs 
parliamentary  passes  because 
“this  would  provide  auto- 
matic acess  to  many  of  the  fa- 
cilities not  open  to  them". 

She  added:  “You  are  in  ef- 
fect asking  for  associate  mem- 
bership of  this  House.  Such  a 
thing  does  not  exist.  There 
can  be  no  half-way  bouse.” 


Later,  in  the  Commons, 
after  Miss  Boothroyd  for- 
mally announced  her  ruling, 
Tony  Benn,  the  Labour  MP, 
protested  that  it  was  wrong  to 
deny  the  MPs  access  to  the 
same  facilities  and  that  the 
oath  could  be  changed,  just  as 
it  had  been  changed  in  the 
past  when  it  discriminated 
against  Jews  and  other 
minorities. 

The  present  oath  was 
changed  in  1888  so  that  agnos- 
tics and  atheists  did  not  have 
to  swear  allegiance  by  God. 

Another  Labour  MP,  Harry 
Barnes,  is  to  ask  the  Leader  of 
the  House,  Ann  Taylor,  about 
changing  the  oath. 


He  noted  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  changing  the  oath 
taken  by  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary,  dropping  the 


promise  to  serve  the 
sovereign. 

. “This  would  be  a reason- 
able compromise  that  would 
apply  to  all  MPs  and  undercut 
Sinn  Fein's  exploitation  of  the 
matter.” 

After  the  Speaker's  an- 
nouncement; Peter  Bottom- 
ley,  the  Tory  MP  for  Wor- 
thing West,  called  for  a 
change  of  legislation  to  allow 
for  republicans  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

“It  should  become  possible 
for  airy  elected  MP  to  choose 
that  they  affirm  that  will 
abide  by  the  democratic  pro- 
cess and  enable  them  to  take 
their  seats  If  they  choose  to. 

“We  cannot  expect  of  repub- 
licans to  have  falsely  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  monarch.” 


Dobson  orders  inquiry 
into  care  for  elderly 


Dvrtd  Brindto,  Social 


REFORM  of  the  system 
of  paying  for  long-term 
care  of  elderly  people 
will  be  introduced  before  the 
next  general  election,  minis- 
ters indicated  yesterday  as 
they  announced  a royal  com- 
mission on  the  issue. 

The  commission,  a Labour 
manifesto  commitment,  will 
report  within  a year,  and  the 
Government  is  expected  to  act 
on  its  recommendations. 

Frank  Dobson,  Health  Sec- 
retary, told  foe  Commons: 
“We  do  recognise  that  the 
present  situation  is  so  unsat- 
isfactory it  cannot  be  allowed 


to  continue  for  much  longer.” 
The  12-member  commission 
will  be  chaired  by  Sir  Stewart 
Sutherland,  principal  and 
vice-chancellor  of  Edinburgh 
university,  who  said  he 
wanted  the  inquiry  to  be  “as 
inclusive,  open  and  prag- 
matic as  possible” 

Interest  groups,  such  as 
charities  for  the  elderly,  have 
been  excluded  from  member- 
ship of  the  commission  but 
are  being  invited  to  join  a 
“reference  group"  which  will 
work  with  R 

The  commission  Is  a res- 
ponse to  concern  about  who 
should  meet  the  costs  of  care 
in  old  age.  About  one  in  20 
people  aged  76-85,  and  one  in 
five  over  85,  require  residen- 


tial or  nursing  care  at  an  av- 
erage cost  of  £15000. 

At  present  many  people 
fear  having  to  sell  their 
homes  to  pay  for  care.  State 
help  starts  only  when  a per- 
son’s total  assets  fall  below 
£16,000. 

The  commission  will  look 
at  ways  of  meeting  the  costs 
of  all  forms  of  care,  including 
care  in  people’s  own  homes. 

Mr  Dobson  said  it  would 
also  “bear  in  mind"  the  impli- 
cations for  care  of  younger 
people,  and  he  confirmed  that 
a white  paper,  to  he  published 
before  the  commission's 
report,  would  set  cart  propos- 
als for  national  care  stan- 
dards and  improving  regula- 
tion of  foe  care  system 


Taxpayers  ‘at  risk  of  fraud  in  embassies’ 


David  Hencfce 
WestiMnstar  Correspondent 


Taxpayers  face  a “strong 
risk”  of  losing  hundreds 
of  of  pounds  from 

fraud  by  staff  at  British  em- 
bassies unless  better  controls 
are  imposed,  the  National 
Audit  Office,  Parliament’s  fi- 
nancial watchdog,  warns 
today. 

The  observations  follow  the 
discovery  of  three  separate 
frauds  — two  at  the  embassy 
in  Amman  in  Jordan  and  one 
in  Sana’a,  In  foe  Yemen. 

The  latest  discovery  in- 


volves an  estimated  £109,000 
fraud  concerning  fad  bills  at 
diplomats'  homes  and 
stationery  bills  in  Amman. 

It  follows  a £380,000  fraud  at 
•the  same  embassy  when  an 
accountant  claimed  pensions 
for  over  20  years  from  former 
staff  and  British  ex-patriots 
who  had  died.  In  . Yemen  an 
investigation  discovered 
enormous  irregularities  over 
the  renting  of  a home  for  foe 
ambassador. 

The  irregularities  In  Jor- 
dan came  to  light  in  June 
when  a new  manager  noticed 
that  occupants. of  some  em- 
bassy residential  properties 


seemed  to  be  using  signifi- 
cantly more  fuel  oil  than 
others. 

Sir  John  Bourn,  foe  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  General 
reported:  “There  continues  to 
be  a strong  risk  of  irregular- 
ity at  posts  where  manage- 
ment staff  — at  all  levels  — 
fail  to  comply  with  basic  fi- 
nancial checks  and  controls  ” 

Sir  John  said  foe  new  head 
at  Amman  had  taken  steps  to 
ensure  payments  were  no 
longer  made  by  cash,  except 
where  absolutely  necessary 
and  that  all  requests  for  pay- 
ment were  carefully 
scrutinised. 


Labour  muddle 
over  cuts  letter 


THE  plot  thickens.  The 
Downing  street  spokes- 
man has  spent  much  of 
the  week  rubbishing  the 
Guardian’s  report  that  120 
Labour  MPs  signed  the  protest 
against  Hattie  Hannan's  lone 
parent  benefit  cuts  and  that 
deputy  Chief  whip.  George 
Mu  die,  had  encouraged  them. 

Since  the  report  “a  number 
of  foe  signatories  have  at- 
tempted to  claim  they  did  not 
sign”,  as  this  week's  Tribune 
puts  h.  As  for  the  estimable 
Mudie  he  has  been  tipped  for 
dismissal  in  the  Spectator, 


supposedly  for  fomenting 
revolt  The  truth  is  even  more 
exotic.  Mudie  does  not  like  the 
cut  (nor  does  his  boss,  Nick 
Brown,  raised  by  a widowed 
mom).  But  all  he  sought  to  do 
was  to  guide  irate  MPs  to  pro* 
testpriocdely  by  letter,  notin 
public — just  as  David  Hencke 
wrote.  Unfortunately  some 
naive  signatories  thought 
they  were  doing  Tony  Blair’s 
bidding,  giving  Hattie  an  ex- 
cuse for  a (non-existent)  U- 
tum.  The  net  result  was  to  ex- 


aggerate the  scale  of  foe 
revolt.  Likely  abstentions  in 
next  Wednesday’s  Commons 
vote  may  not  exceed  20. 

THE  fact  that  Tony  Blair 
voted  in  foe  Commons  this 
week  hardly  sounds  like 
news?  Oh,  but  it  is.  It  was 
reported  on  Monday  that  he 
had  only  voted  once  since  MPs 
returned  on  October  27.  On 
Monday  night  he  voted  again 
In  support  of  Ms  Harman. 

SECURITY  around  the  Minis- 
try of  Defence  was  admirably 
tight  for  George  Robertson's 
midweek  Christmas  party. 
Late  arrivals  would  not  have 
been  admitted  at  all  had  not 
the  MoD's  permanent  secre- 
tary, Richard  Mottram,  of- 
fered to  escort  them  to  foe 
boss’s  room.  Upstairs.  Defence 

Secretary  Robertson  was 

repeating  what  be  had  just 
told  Nato  colleagues.  The  Pol- 
ish government  fell  days  alter 
he  had  paid  a visit  in  Septem- 
ber. The  Czech  cabinet  fell  last 
week  after  Robin  Cook’s  visit 
to  Prague.  “Weare  planning  a 
Joint  visit  to  Baghdad." 

LORD  Jenkins,  who  will  chair 
Tony  Blair’s  electoral  reform 
commission,  is  himself  a ben- 
eficiary of  the  unfairness  of 
first-past-the-post  voting.  In 
foe  election  for  the  chancellor* 
ship  of  Oxford  University  he 
beat  Ted  Heath  and  Lord 
Blake  with  only  39  per  cent  of 
foe  vote.  Ten  years  oo  he  has 
still  not  offered  himself  for  re- 
daction. 
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Fund  to 


help 


Nazi 


victims 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 


ELEGATES  from 
40  countries  yes- 
terday ended  an 
international  con- 
ference on  the  fate 
and  origins  of  Nazi  gold  with 
a new  fund  to  help  Holocaust 
victims  and  pressure  — no- 
tably ran  the  Vatican  — to 
open  archives  which  could 
shed  new  light  on  the  where- 
abouts of  loot  stolen  during 
the  second  world  war. 

Though  the  unprecedented 
gathering  was  marked  by  bit- 
ter exchanges  between  the 
World  Jewish  Congress 
(WJC)  and  Switzerland,  the 
chief  recipient  erf  Nazi  loot, 
most  delegates  insisted  it 
gave  a belated  impetus  to  get 
closer  to  the  truth  about  an 
issue  on  which  many 
countries,  including  Britain, 
have  still  to  come  dean. 

Stuart  Eizenstat.  the  United 
States  commerce  under-secre- 
tary, described  the  conference 
as  a “landmark  event”  and 
urged  those  present  to  find 
the  truth  by  file  mfltennlum. 


Together  we  have 
aresponsibilrtyto 
leave  this  century 
having  spared  no 
effort  to  find  the 
truth  and  do  justice' 


“We  have  a collective  respon- 
sibility to  leave  this  century 
having  spared  no  effort  to  es- 
tablish the  truth'  and  to  do 
justice,*'  he  said. 

He  announced  that  the  US 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum 
will  host  a second  conference 
next  year  to  concentrate  on 
other  assets  looted  by  Nazi 
Germany,  including  works  of 
art,  bonds,  insurance  policies 
and  property. 

Six  countries  — Argentina, 
Austria,  Croatia,  Greece,  Lux- 
embourg and  Poland  — 
agreed  to  contribute  to  a fund 
set  up  by  the  US  and  Britain 
for  Holocaust  victims  and 
their  families.  But  so  for  only 
Britain,  with  £1  million,  the 
US  with  £2J  million  and  Aus- 
tria with  £5.2  million  have* 
come  up  with  figures.  France 
has  not  agreed  to  contribute. 

But  these  sums  are  dwarfed 
by  the  amount  of  gold  and 
other  assets  looted  by  the 
Nazis.  A new  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment estimates  that  it 
received  about  £2  bill  ion  in 
gold  stolen  by  Hitler's  Ger- 
many. Mr  Eizenstat  said  Swlt- 
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Zetland,  whose  banks  have 
set  up  a £112  million  fund  for 
Holocaust  victims,  had  now 
recognised  what  he  called  its 
“debt  to  history". 

However,  Israel  yesterday 
said  a 1946  agreement  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  the  Al- 
lies should  be  renegotiated. 
The  Allies  agreed  that  Swit- 
zerland should  repay  only 
15  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
looted  Nazi  gold  that  was 
known  was  in  Swiss  banks. 
The  WJC  says  Switzerland 
still  owes  up  to  £1.7  billion  to 
Holocaust  victims. 

The  Vatican,  which  was' 
represented  at  the  conference 
by  two  “observers”  from  the 
Holy  See.  came  under  heavy 
pressure  from  the  US  and  I 
other  countries  to  open  up  its 
archives,  officially  closed  for 
100  years.  The  World  Jewish 
Congress  yesterday  released  a i 
declassified  letter  from  the  US 
treasury  which  showed  that 
in  1946  the  Americans  were 
told  that  money  and  gold ; 
stolen  from  Jews  and  Serbs 
were  sent  to  the  Vatican. 

The  funds,  stolen  by  the  fas- 
cist Ustashe  regime  in  war- 
time Croatia,  were  sent  ' 
through  a Vatican  “pipeline” 
to  Argentina  and  Spain,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter.  But  the 
US  treasury  said  the  reports 
may  have  been  a “smoke- 
screen” and  that  the  gold  may 
still  be  in  die  Vatican. 

Lord  Mackay,  the  former 
Lord  Chancellor  who  chaired 
the  conference,  said  after- 
wards that  Vatican  represen- 
tatives had  “made  no  observa- 
tion at  all”.  However,  they 
invited  Lord  Janner,  chair- 
man of  the  Holocaust  Educa- 
tional Trust,  who  persuaded 
Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, to  host  this  week's 
meeting,  to  visit  the  Vatican. 

“The  archives  of  the  Vati- 
can are  desperately  needed 
for  the  ltiwd  of  information 
and  transparency  that  we 
require,”  said  Elan  Steinberg, 
spokesman  for  the  WJC. 

Britain  ami  France,  mean- 
while, resisted  pressure  to 
release  files  which  could  pro- 
vide more  information  on 
that  happened  to  looted  Nazi 
gold.  The  Government  also 
faces  the  prospect  of  having  to 
pay  out  millions  of  pounds  in 
compensation  for  bank  ac- 
counts seized  during  the  war. 
The  Government  has  said  it 
will  not  publish  a report  on 
what  happened  to  the  ac- 
counts until  after  ministers 
have  had  time  to  respond. 

Thomas  Borer,  leader  of  the 
Swiss  delegation,  acknowl- 
edged last  night  it  would  take 
years  to  repair  Switzerland’s 
image.  But  he  added:  "Swit- 
zerland has  emerged  from 
this  conference  with  its  bur- 
den somewhat  reduced.” 
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Oskar  Lafontaine: 
the  luxury  of  principle 


Gerhard  Schroden 
the  will  to  win 


The  main  aim  of  an  enterprise 
is  not  to  increase  its  share  value, 
but  to  bear  social  responsibility 

If  you  leave  free  speculation  to 
the  finance  markets,  you  need  not 
wonder  at  the  outcome 


Workers’  decision  to  accept  wage  cuts 
to  save  their  jobs  may  not 
be  satisfactory  but  it  is  reality 

We  should  emphasise  the  big 
opportunities  presented  by 
globalisation  and  make  use  of  them 


Moderniser  issues  tough  plan  for  power 


The  opposition  leader's  Blairite 
message  is  in  stark  contrast  to 
that  of  his  populist  leftwing  rival, 
writes  Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


GERHARD  Schrfider, 
the  German  opposi- 
tion figure  who  is 
the  biggest  threat  to 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl's 
grip  on  power,  yesterday 
moved  to  sway  the  hearts  of 
his  Social  Democratic  Party 
behind  a Blairite  campaign  to 
forge  a new  model  Germany. 

His  message  of  sweeping 
structural  change,  deregula- 
tion and  pro-business  cost- 
cutting to  reverse  the  “fail- 
ures and  decline”  under  15 
years  of  Kohl-led  centre-right 


government  was  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  vision  proffered 
by  Oskar  Lafontaine,  the  par- 
ty's leader  and  Mr  Schrader's 
rival  for  the  candidacy  to  con- 
test the  chancellorship  next 
September. 

In  a keynote  speech  on  eco- 
nomic policy  to  the  final  day 
or  the  SPD's  annual  congress 
in  Hanover,  Mr  Schrhder 
risked  the  wrath  of  the  left- 
wing  grassroots  by  pointing 
out  that  at  a time  of  record 
unemployment,  the  employ- 
ees of  a company  In  the  city 


had  saved  their  jobs  by  agree- 
ing to  wage  cuts,  nnpaid  over- 
time and  foregoing  Christmas 
bonuses. 

Mr  Schroder  confirmed  his 
position  as  the  SPD’s  leading 
rightwinger  by  describing  his 
concept  of  a market  economy 
to  which  “there  is  no  alterna- 
tive”, partnership  between 
business  and  labour,  support 
for  risk  capital  and  private  in- 
vestment, and  espousal  of 
cost-cutting  for  industry. 

On  Tuesday,  the  congress 
f&ted  Mr  Lafontaine  with 
stormy  applause  for  his  left- 
wing  tirade  against  predatory 
currency  speculators  an  the 
International  markets  and  for 
his  calls  to  tame  the  excesses 
of  globalising  big  business. 
Yesterday,  however,  many 
received  Mr  Schroder  warily, 
uncomfortable  in  the  knowl- 


edge that  he  lays  the  greater 
claim  to  being  the  votewinner 
who  could  return  the  SPD  to 
power  after  16  years  in 
opposition. 

In  a carefully  calibrated 
speech  which  avoided  di- 
rectly attacking  his  rival,  the 
ambitious  — many  say  oppor- 
tunistic — Mr  SchrOder  im- 
plicitly rebuked  file  party 
faithful  for  preferring  the  lux- 
ury of  principle  in  opposition 
to  the  will  to  win.  He  de- 
clared: “We  have  a great 
chance  of  getting  a change  of 
power  in  Bonn.  If  we  don’t 
manage  it,  we  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves.” 

The  clear  message  was  that 
Mr  Schroder,  whom  opinion 
polls  consistently  register  as 
Germany's  most  popular  poli- 
tician, was  the  man  to  secure 
that  victory  next  September, 


and  that  if  the  party  went  for 
Mr  Lafontaine  it  would  be 
opting  for  a kamikaze 
candidate. 

The  rivals,  whose  candi- 
dacy battle  is  to  be  settled  in 
March,  pointedly  stressed, 
however,  that  the  SPD  leader- 
ship was  working  as  “a  team” 
and  Mr  Lafontalne’s  orches- 
tration of  a disciplined  con- 
gress was  seen  as  a success. 

While  the  two  sought  to 
avoid  a naked  power  struggle, 
their  messages  diverged 
starkly.  Mr  SchrQder  repeat- 
edly praised  the  jobereation 
successes  of  the  United 
States’  and  Dutch  economies, 
while  Mr  Lafontaine  sought 
inspiration  in  Socialist-gov- 
erned France.  While  Mr  La- 
fontaine portrayed  greater 
European  Integration  and  the 
single  currency  as  a panacea 


for  Germany’s  ills,  Mr 
SchrSder  barely  mentioned 
them.  While  Mr  ScbrOder  saw 
the  forces  of  globalisation  as  a 
“chance”  for  Germany,  Mr 
Lafontaine  presented  the 
same  processes  as  a threat. 

Strikingly,  in  a speech  in- 
tended to  be  a blueprint  for 
file  economic  policy  of  Ger- 
many's next  government,  Mr 
SchrBder  barely  touched  on 
the  biggest  economic  decision 
the  country  will  take  in  the 
year  ahead  — giving  up  the 
mark  for  the  euro. 

“People  don't  want  the  state 
in  their  feces,  but  by  their 
sides,"  he  said  in  an  appeal 
for  deregulation,  less  red  tape 
and  a slimmed-down  state, 
while  urging  that  the  country 
be  led  by  “visionary  pragma- 
tists” — a concise  definition 
of  his  own  self-image. 
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State  police  in 
Italy  accused  of 
beating  suspects 


Row  looms  on  EU  future 
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John  Hooper  In  Rome 
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ITALY’S  state  police  — at 
the  heart  of  the  row  that 
followed  the  England- 
Italy  World  Cup  qualifier 
two  months  ago  — has  been 
singled  out  by  the  Council 
of  Europe  as  being  respon- 
sible for  the  persistent 
beating  up  of  suspects. 

A report  from  the  coun- 
cil’s torture  committee  pub- 
lished yesterday  said  for- 
eigners were  especially 
vulnerable,  running  a “not 
inconsiderable  risk  of 
l being  ill-treated”,  particu- 
larly in.  Milan  and  Rome. 

The  report’s  damning  in- 
dictment comes  just  weeks 
after  the  Football  Associa- 
tion accused  law  enforce- 
; meat  officials  in  Rome  of 
“deliberate  intimidation 
1 and  sometimes  extreme 
provocation”  of  England 
fans. 

A special  unit  of  state 
police,  in  blue  and  grey  uni- 
forms, repeatedly  beat  Eng- 
land supporters  during  the 
: match  in  October. 

Thirty  one  fans  were  ar- 
rested. several  of  whom 
complained  of  ill-treatment 
in  police  custody. 

The  report  was  based  on  a 
visit  to  Italy  by  a torture 
committee  delegation  two 
years  ago.  It  recorded  that 
many  detainees  in  Milan 
and  some  in  Rome  claimed 
they  were  ill-treated  by  the 
farces  of  law  and  order. 
“These  allegations  mainly 
concerned  the  state  police 
and.  to  a lesser  extent,  the 
carabinieri,”  it  said. 

The  state  police  is  a civil- 
ian force  nudpr  the  minis- 


ter of  the  interior.  The  ca- 
rabinieri are  paramilitary 
gendarmes. . 

The  council’s  investiga- 
tors reported  that  one  in  15 
of  the  suspects  held  on 
remand  in  Milan  had  com- 
plained of  being  beaten  np. 

In  response  to  the  find- 
ings, the  Italian  govern- 
ment said  it  had  carried  ont 
its  own  month-long  check 
at  the  San  Vittore  remand 
prison  in  Milan. 

Of  the  23  prisoners  who 
claimed  to  have  been  ill- 
treated.  11  were  found  not 
to  have  any  signs  of  Injury. 
But  the  remaining  12  had 
braises  and  scars  requiring 
up  to  10  days  of  recovery. 

The  committee  against 
torture  said  it  had  seen  no 
significant  change  in  the 
human  rights  situation  of 
prisoners  since  an  earlier 
visit  in  1992. 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
European  Convention  for 

the  Prevention  of  Torture 
and  inhwman  or  Degrading 
Treatment  or  Punishment, 
the  committee’s  reports  can 
be  kept  confidential-  But 
they  may  be  published  If  a 
government  fails  to  imple- 
ment its  recommendations. 
This  has  happened  twice 
with  reports  on  Turkey. 

It  has  become  practice  for 
governments  to  agree  vol- 
untarily to  the  publication 
of  the  Strasbourg-based 
| committee’s  reports.  That 
is  what  has  happened  in 
this  instance. 

Yesterday,  however,  Ita- 
I ly’s  main  International 
news  agency  was  on  strike 
I and  by  last  night  the  find- 
ings had  yet  to  be  published 
in  Italy. 


THE  European  Parlia- 
ment voted  373  to  28  yes- 
terday for  all  new  appli- 
cant countries,  except  Slo- 
vakia, to  start  the  process  of 
joining  the  European  Union 
atooce,  setting  the  stage  for  a 
new  row  at  next  week’s  EU 

summit  in  I.irgpwihmirg. 

Slovakia  was  thought  to 
have  made  Insufficient  pro- 
gress on  democratic  reform, 
although  It  could  tabp  part  in 
a symbolic  “common  act”  to 
launch  the  accession  process. 

The  parliament’s  vote  mat- 
ters far  more  than  panaT, 
since  it  wm  have  to  ratify  any 
new  member  states-  It  throws 
into  confusion  an  Issue  which 
the  European  Commission 
thought  It  had  settled  in  July 
with  its  strong  recommenda- 


tion to  choose  the  six  most  ad- 
vanced countries  and  defer 
negotiations  with  the  rest 

But  the  parliament  de- 
clared such  a procedure 
"inappropriate,  both  on  the 
political  or  economic  level”  - 

The  member  states  are  di- 
vided on  tiie  accession  pro- 
cess. Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Greece  support  the  “regatta 
plan",  imifw  which  all  appli- 
cants would  start  at  once. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  although 
concerned  about  the  costs  of 
enlargement  also  lean  toward 
this  view. 

Britain  supports  the  com- 
mission’s plan  for  selection 
and  wants  to  start  negotia- 
tions with  foe  six  fittest  appli- 
cants during  its  EU  presi- 
dency next  year. 

The  commission  proposed  1 
starting  with  Poland,  Hunga- 
ry, the  Czech  Republic,  Slove- 


nia, Estonia  and  Cyprus,  and 
to  defer  the  applications  of 
Bulgaria,  Romania,  Slovakia, 
r.ithnanla  and  Tjrhria. 

The  crucial  vote  of  Ger- 
many, which  Britain  had  as- 
sumed was  solid  for  selection, 
is  now  wobbly,  after  the  Ger- 
man delegation  In  Brussels 
Issued  a “non-paper”  (a  non- 
binding  proposal)  in  support 
of  foe  principle  that  candi- 
dates part  on  “on  the 
same  terms”. 

The  six  so  fer  selected  still 
have  a long  way  to  go  — the 
accession  process  could  take 
up  to  a decade. 

Even  if  the  summit  ran 
resolve  the  enlargement  row, 
another  looms  over  Turkey. 
Not  yet  aformal  applicant,  but 
strategically  too  important  to 
rebuff;  its  bitter  relations  with 
Greece  are  complicating  Cy- 
prus’s hopes  of  joining- 


French  immigration  laws  face  bitter  battle 


Paul  Webster  In  Parts 


FRANCE’S  Socialist-led 
government  faced  its  most 


■ government  feoed  its  most 
difficult  test  since  the  June 
election  yesterday  when  the 
national  assembly  began  de- 
bating new  immigration  laws 
which  have  caused  a leffwing 
rebellion. 

With  rightwing  parties 
threatening  to  bring  a cen- 
sure motion.  Socialists  are 
unsure  of  majority  support 
for  plans  to  some  immi- 
gration legislation  while 
tightening  controls  on  Illegal 
settlement  The  Greens,  Com- 
munists and  some  Socialist 
leftwingers  are  threatening  to 
vote  against  or  abstain,  accus- 
ing the  government  of  felling 
to  abolish  the  repressive  pro- 
cedures introduced  by  GauH- 
ist  governments 

The  interior  minister.  Jean- 
Pie  rre  Chevenement,  said 


that  his  policies  to  ease 
restrictions  on  the  entry  of 
famniflg  and  the  right  of 
asylum,  while  increasing 
punishment  for  organised 
traffic  In  illegal  settlers, 
amounted  to  a balance  bet- 
ween dignity  and  firmness. 

Whatever  foe  result,  the  vote  | 


will  weigh  heavily  in  next 
March’s  regional  elections,  in 
which  the  National  Front  fore- 
sees sweeping  gains  on  an  anti- 
immigrant platform.  About 
1,500  amendments  have  been 

introduced,  mainly  by  the 
rightwing  opposition  seeking 
tougher  measures. 
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Manila  seeks  death 
lawfor  abortions 
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Adam  Easton  In  Manila 


H H MOMEN  in  the  Fbil- 
S AB  m ippines  who  have 

WmmM  abortions  and  the 

W W doctors  perform- 
ing them  win  face  the  death 
penalty  if  congress  approves  a 
MB,  being  supported  by  the 
government. 

Senator  RamOn  Revilla.  a 
former  actor,  proposed  the 
bm  after  reading  newspaper 
reports  of  foetuses  being 
damped  on  the  streets  In 
rural  provinces. 

The  bill,  which  defines 
abortion  as  a “heinous" 
crime  on  a par  with  murder 
or  rape,  has  been  bached  by 

*he  hpaWh  minister. 

■ The  United  Nations  has  de- 
scribed the  Philippines, 
which  is  staunchly  Roman 
Catholic,  as  already  having 
“the  most  severe  abortion 
laws  in  the  world”. 

A foetus's  right  to  life  is  en- 
shrined in  the  1987  constitu- 
tion and  under  the  existing 
; revised  penal  code  abortion  Is 
, illegal  except  in  circum- 
stances where  the  mother's 
health  is  at  risk.  Offenders 
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North  Korea  probably  has  enough  food  to  stave  off  famine  for  a few  months,  but  the  winter  will  threaten  children  weakened  by  malnutrition,  the 
United  Nations  World  Food  Programme’s  director  for  the  country  warned  yesterday.  Drought  and  tidal  waves  have  ruined  vast  swaths  of  cropland 
this  year,  he  said.  Workers  (above)  are  seen  in  October  repairing  sea  dikes  destroyed  by  tidal  waves  in  south  Pyonggan  province  photograph.-  tom  haskell 


risk  a minimum  of  six 
months  and  a maximum  of ' 
six  years  in  jail  , 

But  Mr  Revilla  says  these  I 
I penalties  have  become  “out- 1 
moded  by  the  changing  times, 
what  with  the  dynamic  i 
growth  of  society  and  the  ; 
ultra-liberal  policies  brought 
about  by  the  influential  West- 
ern culture".  ! 

If  the  bin  passes  through 
j both  houses,  the  maximum 
penalty  for  women  who  have 
abortions  would  be  life  im- 
j prisomnent  or  death.  Physi- 
cians performing  the  opera- 
tions would  face  the  same 
penalty. 

The  health  minister.  Car- 
I mencita  fteodica,  said:  "We 
support  the  bill  and  we  fully 
agree  that  abortion  is  a hei- 
nous crime." 

The  Philippines’  Protestant 
president,  Fidel  Ramos,  has 
been  pursuing  a population 
control  programme  since 
I 1992. 

The  Catholic  Church  has 
opposed  the  programme.  Ear- 
lier this  year  Manila’s  arch- 
bishop, Cardinal  Sin.  said 
condoms  were  “only  fit  for 
animals"  and  prominent 


members  of  the  Church  boy- 
cotted the  International  Aids 
conference  in  Manila  last 
month  because  free  condoms 
were  issued  to  delegates. 

The  Church,  while  not 
sanctioning  the  use  of  the 
death  penalty,  favours  strict 
abortion  legislation. 

The  health  department  esti- 
mates that  17  per  cent  of 
women  in  Manila  have  had  at 
least  one  abortion.  Treatment 
of  post-abortion  complica- 
tions ranks  os  the  top  reason 
for  admission  to  hospital. 

Mr  Revilla’s  office  said  the 
bill  could  pass  through  con- 
gress within  two  years. 

But  the  executive  director 
of  the  Women’s  Legal  Bureau, 
Evalyn  Ursua.  criticised  it  as 
severely  discriminatory. 

“This  hill  can  only  have 
been  proposed  by  a man  and  a 
very’  ignorant  one  at  that,” 
she  said. 

Dr  Wilbert  Gloria,  of  the 
health  department,  said  the 
government  was  trying  to 
strengthen  the  family  plan- 
ning programme  and  wanted 
every  local  health  centre  to 
carry  a six-month  contracep- 
tive supply  for  each  family. 


Temperature  rises  at 
global  warming  talks 


Demands  from 
Tokyo  that  Britain 
and  Germany  should 
make  deeper  cuts  in 
greenhouse  gases  than  Japan 
and  the  United  States  have 
Led  to  angry  pxchange«  at  the 
climate  talks. 

Officials  are  meeting  for  16 
hours  a day  to  try  to  hammer 
out  a document  on  controlling 
the  gaggn  that  the  politicians 
can  sign  next  week.  But  in- 
stead of  getting  closer  to 
agreement  It  was  clear  there 
were  new  difficulties. 

In  a series  ot  bad-tempered 
press  conferences,  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  the  Japanese  and 
then  the  US  rounded  on  each 
other  on  the  issue  of  whether 


‘What  we  are  doing 
is  buying  time  for 
our  industries  by 
holding  up  the  talks’ 

John  Grasser,  Global 
Clfciuile  CoaHtkm 


they  should  all  agree  to  the 
same  binding  targets  to  reduce 


The  EtTs  negotiator,  Pierre 
Gxmegia  from  Luxembourg: 
said  there  was  no  possibility 
of  the  EU  agreeing  to  make 
deeper  cuts  than  other  lead- 
ing developed  countries.  It 
would  be  politically  impossi- 
ble to  sell  to  the  people  of 
Europe  and  it  was  completely 
unjustified  — those  who  had 
the  largest  emissions  should 
make  the  biggest  cuts. 

He  accused  the  Japanese  of 
not  “behaving  as  a host 
nation",  of  reopening  Ques- 
tions that  had  been  settled, 
and  of  “deliberately  not 
understanding**  explanations. 

The  head  of  the  Japanese 
delegation,  Toshiaki  Tanabe, 
said  that  because  the  EU*s  tar- 
get of  reducing  emissions  by 
15  per  cent  by  2010  was  shared 
by  the  union’s  15  member 
countries,  it  was  much  easier 
to  reach  than  a goal  pursued 
by  one  country  alone. 

“For  example.  Germany 
and  England  are  able  to  make 
big  reductions  but  France, 
which  has  very  similar  emis- 
sions to  Japan,  did  not  have 
to  make  cuts  at  all,”  he  said. 
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to  damage  the  dimale  and  pre- 
vent countries  from  taking 
steps  to  repair  it 

Second  place  went  to 
Exxon,  third  was  Tokyo  Elec- 
tric, and  fourth  the  group  of 
motor  manufacturers,  Ford, 
Chrysler  and  General  Motors. 

Mr  Gummer  said  that  since 
BP  dropped  out  of  the  Climate 
Coalition  and  announced  its 
support  for  solar  power  its 
share  prices  had  risen.  This 
was  an  example  of  how  com- 


News  in  brief 


Man  cleared  of  Palme 
murder  faces  retrial 

A SWEDISH  prosecutor  Is  due  today  to  move  for  a retrial 
against  the  man  convicted  and  later  cleared  of  the  murder  of  the 
prime  minister  OlofPalme  in  1986,  Swedish  media  said 
yesterday. 

The  prosecutor  was  reported  to  be  about  to  send  a letter  to  the 

supreme  court  that  includes  new  evidence.  Palme  was  shot 
dead  in  February  1988  as  he  walked  home  from  a cmema  in 
central  Stockholm.  Christer  Pettersson  was  convicted  erf  the 
murder  in  1989  but  acquitted  on  appeal  later  that  year.  But  a 
lawyer  said  last  year  that  one  offals  clients  told  hhn  an  his 
deathbed  about  a conspiracy  involving  Pettersson  to  kill 
Palma, — Reuters,  Stockholm. 


Papon  returns  to  court 

TBE  trial  of  Maurice  Fapom, who  is  aamsed  of  collaborating with 
the  Nazis  during  foe Vichy  regime,  resumed  yesterday  altera  19- 
day  suspension  to  allow the  87-year-old  defendant  to  recover  from 
double  pneumonia. 

Mr  P^xm,  a wartime  police  supervisor  in  Bordeaux,  is  charged 
with  ordering  the  arrest  for  deportation  of  1J80  Jew9.  He  ap- 
pearedm  court wearing  a thick  overcoat  and  several  times 
adjusted  a heater  instaBad  for  him  in  die  dock. 

"He  is  healed,  but  the  Alness  has  left  its  mark."  said  Jean-Marc 
Varant,  one  of  his  lawyers,  who  asked  tor  court  sessions  to  be 
restricted  to  four  hours. — Jon  Benlqy,  Paris. 


Rooting  out  tree  thieves 

JORDAN’S  government  is  giving  away  trees  for  Christmas  hi  an 
attempt  to  stop  people  fixan  damaging  woods. 

The  forestry  clepartment  said  in.  past  Christmases  many  Jorda- 
nians ujHxxrted  trees  and  loosened  soil,  valuable  resources  in  this 
largely  desert  country.  Although  Christians  make  up  anJy3  per 
cent  of  the  population,  Christmas  is  Increasingly  being  celebrated 
by  Jordanians  of  all  creeds. — AP,  Amman. 


Women  protesters  ‘flogged’ 

A SUDANESE  human  rights  group  has  said  40  women  have  been 
fined  and  flogged  for  publicly  protesting  at  the  government’s 
sending  young  men  to war  zones. 

The women  were  convicted  in  a summary  trial  in  which  they 
were  not  allowed  any  defence,  the  Sudan  Human  Rights  Organisa- 
tion said  in  a statement  received  yesterday  In  Cairo.  The  report 
could  not  be  immediately  confirmed  Independently. 

The  group  said  police  arrested  the  women  earlier  this  week 
after  they  marched  towards  a United  Nations  office  to  the  capital 
Khartoum  to  protest  — AP,  Cairo. 


Hunger  strikes  back 

DEMONSTRATORS  protesting  at  increasing  poverty  in  Mon- 
treal pushed  their  way  Into  a restaurant  In  one  of  Montreal’s 
leading  hotels,  took  food  from  the  buffet  and  then  shared  it  with 
fellow  protesters  on  the  pavement  outside. 

A police  spokesman  said  the  108  people  arrested  would  be 
charged  with  public  mischief  He  said  it  was  the  third  such  action 
this  year  by  the  Committee  of  the  Unemployed.  — AP,  Montreal. 


Mistress  stress  in  Italy 

ITALY'S  top  executives  worry  more  about  their  extramarital 
affairs  than  they  do  about  their  productivity  or  debts,  according  to 
a study  published  today  m the  business  magazine  Expans  tone. 


mam  cause  ofthefr  stress  the  wife  and  children  (22  per  cent) 

followed  by  girlfriend  or  mistress  C®  per  cent).  Work was  dted  by 
only  17  percent. 

The  bedroom  was  singled  out  by  respondents  as  the  place  in 
which  their  stress  became  evident  Almost  a quarterwere  diag- 
nosed as  suffering  “peribnoance  anxiety". — John  Hooper,  Rome. 


Leader  blames  lethal  camera 

THE  controversial  leader  of  the  autonomous  Atjjaria  region  in 
the  former  Soviet  state  of  Georgia  said  assailants  had  recently 
tried  to  kill  him  using  a camera  which  emitted  deadly  rays.  Aslan 

Abashidze  told  local  television  it  was  the  fourteenth  attempt  on 
h jq  life  and  hlamgd  “ worn  in<  with  m Georgia  and  Ahmad"  ofheing 

behind what  teodteda  terrorist  act 
He  said  last  summer  two  people  had  asteri  to  photograph  him 

end  veWhht  half anti  Kmrr  hahod/ri^ripn/’pOpgTrrefa  hfochgSt 


‘Coffee,  tea,  or 
a headscarf?’ 
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camera  gave  ogdectromagnetic  rays  whirih  led  to  my  heart 

he  the  ipdp’IrtntgrOTntimnr  the  (kxanrsLi 

wouldhave  died.’'—  Reuters,  Batumi 


Bill  Graham  in  hospital 

The  Serv  Billy  Graham  was  ^in  a felr  condition”  in  a norida 

hospital  after  goffering  anii  iftan  rmfltkmoftbelUDg.  a hospital 


on  change.  Compa- 

nies like  Exxon  were  failing 
erven  groups  to  decide  the  12  I the  free  enterprise  system 
Inns  that  had  done  most  to  and  stockholders  should  be 
wreck  the  rffmata  named  foe  I wary  of  investing  In  such 


Rebels  disarm 


Kathy  Evans  lands 
in  Tehran  after  six 
hours  of  austerity 
onboard  the  world’s 
most  Islamic  airline 


£ £ \ / OU  will  please  to 
Y put  on  your 
I headscarf.’*  said 
the  matronly,  heavily  cov- 
ered air  hostess.  This  was 
not  a request,  but  an  order 
to  all  women  passengers, 
regardless  of  nationality,  to 
adopt  Islamic  dress. 

Just  to  make  sore  that 
none  of  the  women  on  the 
Air  Iran  flight  had  missed 
the  message,  a later  an- 
nouncement asked  them  to 
“honour  Islam's  values  and 
public  morals”. 

Sleeveless  tops  and  Jeans 
are  also  out.  An  all -cover- 
ing long  coat  or  raincoat  — 
disguising  body  shape 
and  trousers  is  required 
dress. 

Alcohol  is  naturally 
banned  on  the  world's  most 
Islamic  airline.  In-flight 
entertainment  consists  of 
Iranian  films  mirroring  the 
country's  version  of  Is- 
lamic culture,  with  the 
women  stars  heavily 
covered. 

Bat  should  you  be  caught 
short  on  yonr  call  to  pray- 
ers, another  facility  avail- 
able  on  long-haul  aircraft 
are  prayer  rooms  for  I 
Muslims. 

Located  in  the  club-class 
section,  between  the  toilets 
and  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
first-class  lounge,  this  cur- 
tained area  has  an  lUnmi- 
nated  sign  on  one  wall  indi- 
cating the  changing 


direction  of  Mecca  as  the 
plane  switches  course. 

“It’s  as  necessary  a facil- 
ity for  ns  Muslims  as  the 
food  and  the  toilets,”  said  a 
bearded  steward. 

Indeed,  the  prayer  room 
attracted  a steady  stream  of 
male  customers  throughout 
the  flight.  As  yet,  there  are 
no  separate  facilities  for 
women  who  wish  to  pray 
onboard. 

Iran  Air  is,  however,  a lit- 
tle confused  as  to  where  Is- 
lamic austerity  for  its 
women  passengers  starts. 
Even  Saudia,  the  airline  of 
the  most  austere  Muslim 
kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
only  requests  that  women 
passengers  dive  for  Islamic 
cover  just  before  landing. 

Iren  Air’s  regulations  are 
enforced  even  while  its  air- 
craft are  parked  in  British 
airports.  “When  we  are 
stopping  between  European 
airports,  we  do  not  enforce 
hfjab,’'  Nasrin,  a hostess, 
said,  referring  to  -the  Is- 
lamic dress  code. 

“We  stop  in  Rome  and  fly 
to  Paris  on  one  of  our 
flights,  and  passengers  are 
free  to  wear  what  they  like. 
But  when  we  fly  in  to  or  out 
of  Iren,  ladies  are  required 
to  wear  the  headscarf.” 

Iran’s  revolutionary  val- 
ues come  dearly  — its  air- 
craft have  many  empty 
seats  and  its  prices  are  sub- 
ject to  cruel  discounts. 

“Before  the  revolution, 
Iran  Air  was  heading 
towards  being  a global  air- 
line styled  on  British  Air- 
ways and  Air  France.  Now 
the  planes  are  half  empty 
and  filled  with  Iranians 
travelling  on  the  cheap,” 
said  Fereydoun  Khole, 
editor  of  Iran  Today  and 
one  of  the  country’s  leading 
economists. 
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Hutus  raid  genocide  jail 


The  Guaitfian  Friday  December  5 199? 


Aborigines  win 
back  the  right 
to  swift  justice 


Chris  McOraal 
in  Johannesburg 


HUTU  extremists  in 
Rwanda  mounted 
their  biggest  raid 
to  date  yesterday, 
freeing  from 
prison  more  than  600  men 
accused  of  genocide. 

The  attack  on  the  jail  at  Bu- 
iingw,  30  miles  north-west  of 
the  capital  was  the  lat- 

est brazen  success  for  the 

Hutu  rebel  strategy  of  target- 
ing prisons  holding  more 
than  100,000  people  — mostly 
Hutu  men  — accused  ttf  par- 
ticipating in  the  slaughter  of 
Rwanda’s  Tutsis  three  years 
ago. 

A similar  raid  earlier  this 

week  freed  more  than  100 

accused  nyiss  murderers  from 
a prison  in  north-west 
Rwanda. 

At  least  10  people,  including 
four  guards,  were  killed  in 
yesterday’s  attack  by  about 
300  Hutu  rebels  armed  with 
automatic  weapons,  machetes 
and  spears,  according  to  the 

army. 

The  local  military  com- 
mander, Colonel  Balthazar 
Ndengeyingha.  said  the  early 
morning  raid  was  swift  and 
successful  — all  the  prisoners 


It  was  a blow  to  the  govern- 
ment’s attempts  to  quell  the 
growing  insurgency,  espe- 
cially as  it  came  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  suggesting 
that  Hutu  rebels  feel  confi- 


The  rebels  are 
seeking  out 
Tutsi  massacre 
survivors, 
murdering  them 
in  their  homes 


dent  enough  to  move  around 
at  will. 

Rwanda  has  suffered  a new 
rise  in  bloodletting  and  insta- 
bility since  the  mass  return  of 
Hutu  refugees  from  the  for- 
mer Zaire  after  the  Rwandan 
army’s  invasion  a year  ago. 

No  longer  able  to  seek  shel- 
ter across  the  border,  extrem- 
ist militias  have  regrouped 
inside  Rwanda.  They  had  pre- 
viously concentrated  their 
attacks  on ‘the  northwestern 
regions  of  Gisenyi  and  Ru- 
hengeri,  stongholds  of  Rwan- 
da's late  Hutu  president  Ju- 
venal Habyarimana.  whose  I 


murder  by  even  more  ex- 
treme elements  of  his  own 
party  triggered  the  genocide. 

About  300  people  were 
fritted  at  Gisenyi  prison  a fort- 
night ago  in  a rebel  operation 
to  free  prisoners.  The  army 
gflirf  more  than  1,000  rebels  at- 
tacked the  jail,  trying  to  blast 
their  way  through  walls  and 
bum  down  buildings.  Most  of 
the  dead  were  prisoners. 

Hutu  extremists  also  tried 
to  seize  Gisenyi  airport,  but 
were  driven  off  by  the  army. 
About  80  people  were  killed. 

The  Rwandan  military  com- 
mander in  the  north-west. 
Colonel  Nyamwasa  Kaynmba, 
estimates  the  rebel  force  at 
about  10,000  men.  The  army 
accuses  Hutu  ■ civilians  of 
sheltering  the  extremists. 

Hutu  rebels  are  also  seek- 
ing out  Tutsi  genocide  survi- 
vors. murdering  them  in  their 
homes  — ■ in  some  cases  to  pre- 
vent tTiam  testifying  at  geno- 
cide trials.  Local  authorities 
believe  that  In  some  cases 
Hutu  neighbours  identified 
the  victims  to  their  killers. 

The  army  has  responded 
with  attacks  on  rebel  strong- 
holds, but  civilian  casualties 
are  high.  Foreign  human 
rights  groups  accuse  govern- 
ment forces  of  indiscrimi- 
nately frilling  unarmed  Hutus 
during  the  raids  to  drive  out 
extremists. 

The  army  denied  accusa- 
tions by  a Hutu  rette  group 
last  week  that  it  killed  8,000 
civilians  in  a cave  in  die 
north-west.  The  government 
said  the  area,  around  the  vol- 
canic* caves  in  the  Virunga 
mountains.  Is  a favoured  base 
for  Hutu  extremists. 

Beside  the  vast  numbers  of 
people  held  In  Rwandan  pris- 
ons, the  International  tribunal 
in  Tanzania  frying  the  gen- 
ocide leaders  Is  holding  zi  of 
the  most  notorious  organisers 
and  fritters,  including  Rwan- 
da's former  prime  minister. 
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Christopher  Zlrm  In  Sydney 

AN  ABORIGINAL  man 
was  yesterday  speared 
14  times  in  the  legs 
and  beaten  on  the  head 
with  a nulla  nulla  war  dub 
in  a traditional  punishment 
after  Australia's  courts 
agreed  to  recognise  tribal 
justice. 

Stephen  Juugarryl 
Barnes,  aged  28.  was 
released  from  jail  a week 
ago  after  spending  20 
months  Inside  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  his  nephew  in 
a drunken  brawL  He  had 
told  a court  he  was  happier 
to  &ce  the  “payback”  sys- 
tem of  his  people  than 
spend  more  time  in  prison. 

“It’s  the  right  thing  to  go 
through  the  white  man’s 
law,  but  firstly  they  [the 
judges)  should  recognise 
our  way  of  punishment.” 
he  said  from  a wheelchair 
in  a hospital  in  Katherine 
In  the  Northern  Territory. 

After  his  release  he  had 
returned  to  Lajamanu 
where  his  close  family  ad- 
ministered the  ceremonial 
spearing  of  the  legs  — nine 
Hmfl»  In  the  left  thigh  and 
five  in  the  right 
“I  was  hit  by  my  sisters 
ou  the  head.  I nearly 
blacked  out.  1 wanted  it  to 
happen  to  show  my  family  I 
was  sorry  for  what  I did.” 
he  said. 

“My  skin  f family]  group 
made  sure  it  was  done  in 
the  proper  way  and  my  life 
was  not  in  danger.  1 faced 
my  family  and  community 
in  the  open.  Now  things  can 
settle.” 

In  a controversial  ruling. 
Justice  Dean  Mildren  said  , 
that  Barnes  could  have  the  ! 
rest  of  his  sentence  sus- 


pended because  his  family 
wanted  to  “carry  out  pay* 
back”.  He  said  the  legal  sys- 
tem might  not  condone  it 
hut  a prisoner  should  not 
be  punished  twice. 

MThe  courts  don’t  encour- 
age payback,  we  don’t  say 
it’s  lawful,  we  don’t  wish  to 
do  anything  to  facilitate  it. 
Bnt  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  know  that  it’s  go- 
ing to  happen  we  cant 
Ignore  it,”  he  said. 

The  case  has  been  a stark 
reminder  to  Australians, 
caught  in  the  complex  tech- 
nicalities of  a bitter  debate 
over  native  title  to  land, 
that  some  Aborigines  con- 
tinue to  live  in  highly  tradi- 
tional societies:. 

But  Shane  Stone,  the  ter- 
ritory’s chief  minister  and 
attorney-general,  said  that 
although  Judges  should 
consider  the  traditional 
penalty  when  sentencing, 
the  tribal  punishment  most 
wait. 

“I  consider  customary 
law  barbaric  and  unaccept- 
able. There  is  no  way  we 
will  have  two  laws  np 
here,”  he  said. 

With  many  Aboriginal 
communities  on  semi- 
autonomous  lands,  the  two 
systems  of  justice  can  be- 
come confrzsed.  Four  years 
ago  a man  convicted  of  a 
serious  crime  was  released 
from  jail  fbr  payback  but 
was  never  punished. 

Barnes  argued,  however, 
that  full-blooded  tradi- 
tional people  and  Initiated 
men  such  as  himself  should 
be  able  to  decide  their  own 
punishment 

“It  is  bad.  the  couple  of 
holes  in  my  legs,  bat  I am 
happy  1 have  been  through 
this.  I can  get  on  with  my 
Hfe.” 


Executive’s  wife  wins  £1 2m 
in  landmark  divorce  case 


Suspected  Hutu  rebels  shot  dead  by  the  Rwandan  army  after  the  raid  on  Bulinga  jail 


Martin  Krttto  to  Washington 


A LANDMARK  divorce  case 
which  has  been  watched 
with  apprehension  by  top- 
eaming  chief  executives  in 
the  United  States  has  ended 
with  a Connecticut  judge 
awarding  a S20  million 
(£12  million)  settlement  to  a 
“stay-at-home”  executive  wife 
who  refused  to  accept  an 
$11  million  out-of-court  deal 
I Gary  Wendt,  aged  55,  a star 
photograph:  brennan  lmsley  executive  with  General  Elec- 


tric, and  his  wife  Lorna.  aged 
54.  were  separated  in  Decem- 
ber 1995  after  31  years. 

In  addition  to  half  of  her 
former  husband’s  stock  divi- 
dends and  pension  and  28  per 
cent  of  his  long-term  perfor- 
mance bonus.  Mrs  Wendt  won 
homes  and  dub  memberships 
worth  about  $2.8  million,  half 
of  Mr  Wendt’s  cash,  stock  and 
bond  holdings,  worth  $7.9  mil- 
lion. yearly  alimony  of 
$252,000  and  a Mary’s  credit 
card  entitling  her  to  a 45  per 
cent  lifetime  discount 


Edward  Tufte ’s  new  book 

VISUAL  EXPLANATIONS 

IMAGES  AND  QUANTITIES,  EVIDENCE  AND  NARRATIVE 

“Few  teachers  are  as  accomplished  as  Edward  Rifte  when  tt  comes  to  demonstrating  why  good  design  matters  in  the 
world.  Tufte,  a 'fete  professor  and  the  reigning  guru  of  information  design,  has  just  published  Wsud  Explanations,  the  third 
book  of  an  accfcwned  trilogy.  Like  its  predecessors,  this  latest  book  is  a knockout  Straightforward,  witty,  packed  with 
vivid  examples."  wired 

“On  a plinth  in  our  secret,  unassailabfe  minds  should  be  a statue  of  Edward  Tufte;  and  on  our  bookshelves  should  be 
his  books...”  the  spectator 

“There’s  a new  book  just  out  that  you  simply  must  see...  And  after  you’ve  seen  every  deSghtful  page  of  this  visually 
arresting  book,  go  back  and  read  ft,  and  enjoy  Tirfbe’s  equafiy  riveting  ideas  on  how  to  QeS  oompdfing  stories  of  cause  and 
effect  using  numbers  and  images."  Washington  post 

"ff  you  think  you  might  Wee  VfcuaJ  Explanations — perhaps  you  have  heard  that  it  is  the  third  in  a series  of  beautifully 
produced  books  about  die  graphical  display  of  data — then  you  should  buy  ft  Few  books  have  been  as  widely  aedaimed 
by  so  many  readers  working  In  as  many  fields  as  these  have.”  journal  of  the  American  medical  association 

Three  wonderful  books  on  information  design  by  Edward  Tufte: 
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The  Visual  Di^lay 
of  Quantitative  Information 

EDWARD  X.  TUFTS 


PICTURES  OF  NUMBERS 
The  disk  took  on  statistical 
m £rapns,  ana  hxq. 

£22  postpaid 


PICTURES  OF  NOUNS 
riapsofetoandevktencB.  Desigi 

JUatRgte  ka-h^gh-dhTMndonaldata. 
How  to  increase  Mormadon  depdi  on 
paper  and  computer. 

£30  postpaid 


PICTURES  OF  VERBS 
Dtptafrig  dan  and  evidence  relevant 
» came  end  effect.  Ccmpuiar  kiter- 
face  dedgi.  GrapHcj  fcrdecidan 
making.  Narrative  and  animation. 

£28  postpaid 
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Juggling  life’s  comical  odds 


You  are  more  likely  to  be  hit  by 
a comet  than  win  the  lottery  - 
or  catch  mad  cow  disease. 
But  politicians  can’t  gamble 
on  history’s  verdict. 

By  Tim  Radford. 


WHEN  the 

Government 
extended  the 
beef  ban  on 
Wednesday 
to  cats  on 

the  bone,  it  explained  that 
was  to  afford  consumers  “the 
highest  protection  possible 
against  the  risks  Cram  BSE”. 
The  consequences  of  the  deci- 
sion are  already  being  widely 
felt,  from  the  beef-farming 
community  to  the  restaurant 
trade.  Certainly  no  one  would 
welcome  the  spread  of  BSE 
and  its  human  equivalent, 
CJD  — yet  how  far  does  the 
decision  reflect  a balanced 
view  of  the  risks  inherent  In 
all  areas  of  modern  life? 

The  chances  of  developing 
ordinary  or  efogsira? 
Creirtzfeldt-Jakob  Disease  are 
in  fact  very  small  That  is 
because  the  number  of  cases  Is 
around,  or  less  than,  one  in  a 
million  people  anywhere  in  the 
world  that  anybody  has  mea- 
sured; this  ratio  has  remained 
roughly  the  same  each  yearfl). 
New-variant  CJD  has  so  fair 
claimed  23  victims,  all  in 
Britain  — which  adds  up  to  bn 
annual  risk  of  less  than  one  in 
5 rritiiifmp)  Even  so,  the 
chances  of  catching  new-vari- 
ant CJD  from  eating  beef  are 
entirely  unknown,  because 
nobody  knows  with  any  cer- 
tainty which  cuts  might  he 
infected,  how  much  of  that 
infected  material  you  might 
have  tq. eat,  how  it  survives., 
cooking  and  digestion,  how 
long  the  disease  takes  to»incn- 
bate,  whether  some  people  are 
more  naturally  vulnerable  or 
naturally  immune,  and  how 
much  infected  beef  was  out 
there  in  the  flrst  placejSo  the 
first  risk  is  less  of  a worry  than 

the  second,  just  because  it  is 
known.  The  second  is  more 
frightening,  just  because  it  is 
unknown,  but  an  too  real 
The  Government  takes  risk 
terribly  seriously  It  perceives 
that  a proper  understanding  of 
risk  will  make  a healthier  soci- 
ety A number  of  ministers 
have  said  so.  Baroness  Cum* 
beriedge  when  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  chose  risk  — 
from  cot  death,  from  BSE/ CJD, 
from  media-inspired  hysteria 
— as  her  theme  for  a major 
speech  in  1996.  “We  have  an 
educated  and  responsible  pofr 
Uladon  making  rational  judg- 
ments," she  said,  “but  human 
beings  can  be  shocked,  hood- 
winked, misled  or  simply  be 
too  busy  to  sit  down  and  think 
through  information,  make  a 
risk  assessment,  form  a judg- 
ment and  act  to  what  they 
believe  Is  a rational  way”(3J 
The  Royal  Society  the  body  of 
learned  scientists  established 
by  Charles  H to  bring  the 
Enlightenment  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  also  takes  risk  seri- 
ously. earlier  this  year  It  held 
Its  own  seminarW  on  how  sci- 
entists see  risk,  and  how  the 

rest  of  the  human  race  tends  to 
confront  the  odds  on  or  against 
this  or  that  selected  calamity 
The  short  answer  is  that  sci- 


entists have  to  assess  the  pre- 
cise probability  that  a particu- 
lar set  of  results  is  not  just  the 
product  of  blind  chance.  If  they 
ML  to  do  that,  then  they  have 
not  done  the  job  properly  The 
rest  of  the  human  race  spreads 
its  bets  across  life’s  great  race- 
card,  seemingly  at  whim.  Most 
people  who  smdkB  know  the 
risks  Of  smnlrtng  (one  rtwath  in 

200  each  year  can  be  attributed 
to  10  cigarettes  a day),  but  are 
more  likely  to  worry  about 
something  far  less  likely  such 
as  dying  in  an  air  crash  (me 
death  in  20,000). 

But  all  risk  calculations 
involve  the  juggling  of  per- 
sonal judgment  about  not  just 
hazard,  but  experience.  Those 
who  know  someone  who  has 
been  mugged  or  burgled  are 
more  aware  of  the  hazard  than 
those  who  do  not  The  other 
intensely  personal  factor  in  the 
rfllrubrtinn  is  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  hazard  — would 
you  rather  die  of  hmg  cancer 
or  a hideous  dementia?  — and 
the  peculiar  rewards  of  taking 
the  risk  in  the  first  place. 

And  thgn  there  is  another 
problem.  There  are  risks 
which  are . perceived  by 
experts  but  which  stubbornly 
remain  Invisible  to  the  rest  of 
the  human  race.  The  latest  of 
these  is  death  by  asteroid 
strike.  There  is  a growing 
body  of  evidence  being  assem- 
bled by  teams  of  astronomers 
in  fee  US,  Europe,  Britain  and 
Australia  that  life  on  Earth, 
has  been- an  biit  obliterated  at 
least  five  times.  -The  latest  of 
theqe  was  65  mflHnih  years 
ago,  when  the  Cretaceous  era 
came  to  a sudden  end  and  the 
Tertiary  began.  It  Is.  now 
.thought  that  an  asteroid  or 
comet  of  between  10  and  14 
km  hit  a part  of  what  is  now 
Mexico  at  between  10  and  60 
km  a second  and  temporarily- 
shut  down  operations  on  the 
planet  According  to  the  very 
latest  calculattoosfB),  the 
asteroid  was  of  the  ono-in-lOO- 
mzflion-years  variety 

IP  ANOTHER  of;  these 
arrived  while  hitmans  still 
occupied  toe  planet,  it 
would  wipe  then  out.  BT  it 
arrived  to  the  next  century 

that  would  be  a score  of  10 
billion  'people.  Astronomers, 
juggling  the  probabilities,  have 
come  up  with  an  alarming  esti- 
mate: there  is  a one  in  20,000 

probability  that  anyone  reeding 
this  page  will  die  in  a comet  or 
asteroid  collisian  with  the 
EarthM- 

This  is  about  the  same  as 
dying  in  an  air  crash.  You  are 
four  times  more  likely  to  elec- 
trocute yourself  taayear(lto 
5J000)  and  Earless  likely  to  die  or 
botulism  poisoning  (1  to  3 nut 
lion).  Death  by  lightning  strike 

is  even  less  probable  (1  to  4 mil- 
lion). And,  says  the  same  statis- 
tician. toe  odds  are  even  less 
1fir<4y  far  that  Qh4o-bedreamfid 
of  outcome:  the  odds  against, 
you  winning  a state  lottery  are 
15  million  to  one. 
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LTHOUGH  suc- 
cessive govern- 
ments have  token 
steps  to  remove 
ktoe  bite  of  cow 
to  be 

infectious,  usually  in  response 
to  flurries  of  public  concern, 
an  unknown  number  of  cattle 
which  would  have  been  incu- 
bating toe  disease  had  already 
been  Slaughtered  before  anyone 
was  aware  of  the  problem.  One 
Oxford  team,  using  simple  sta- 
tistical tocdsDl  put  the  proba- 
ble total  of  BSE-infected  cattle 
converted  into  food  at  more 
than  700,000  by  toe  end  of  1965. 

This  puts  in  perspective  this 
week’s  decision  to  remove  bone 
from  beef  muscle  because  of  a 
deliberately  pessimistic  calcu- 
lation. Because  infectivity  bad 
been  detected  in  a few  cases  in 
nerves  attached  to  or  near  dor- 
sal bones,  it  was  calculated  that 
there  would  be  a very  small 
risk  to  humans  from  an 
already -small  proportion  of  the 
cuts  that,  reached  the  table.  “In 
1997  it  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  six  animals  tat  risk  of 
infection]  and  three  in  *1998," 


according  to  a statement  from 
the  Government’s  advisory 
committee.  That  means  three 
cattle  intheiS  million  likely  to 
be  slaughtered  for  food  next 
year  might  contain  the  possibil- 
ity of  Infection.  The  odds  are 
almost  enmirally  small . 

Yet  that  is  not  why  the  decision 
was  taken.  The  Government  was 
playing  wito  two  other  risks.  One 
is  that  a minister  starts  ripples 
whenever  he  uses  the  word 
“might".  The  other  is  that  a min- 
ister who  learned  of  a risk,  how 
ever  small,  and  then  tried  to  keep 
it  to  himself  would  be  asking  fibr 
troubte  not  just  fron  British  con- 
sumers but  from  European  part- 
ners. Aod,  of  course,  there  Is  the 
other  calculation:  howere  few 
toe  deaths  from  CJD  are  non; 
.there  is  the  possibility  that  they 
might  be  huge  a decade  hence. 
Who  would  want  to  gamble  on 
history's  verdict  then? 

• And  the  people  who  might 
die  of  cancer;  having  been 
prompted  to  smoke  because  of 
cigarette  advertising  at  For- 
mula 1 Grand  Prlx?  No  one 
will  ever  know  who  they  were. 
The  drivers  who  die  in  Grand 
Prix  go  down  in  history  The 
rest  of  us  just  go  down. 

Sowmb  |1)  CJD  Surveliance 
Unit,  Western  General  Hospital, 
EcSnbuiph;  CQ  Department  of 
Health,  December 1997  Monthly 
CreutzMdt-Jakob  Figures 
(97/368);  (3)  Eating  The  Apple:  The 
British  Library  Dakitcn  Lecture, 

May 20. 1996,  by  Baroness 
Cumberiedge;  (4)  Science  Poflcy 
and  Risk  The  Royal  Society. 

March  lb,  1997;  (5)  Nature  Wol 
390.  December^.  1997:  (8)  The 
Quest  For  Comets,  by  David  H 
Levy  (Plenum,  1 994);  (7|  Nature, 
August  29. 1996. 

Graphics  soarem:  Risk— 
Analysis.  Perception  and 
Management  (Royal  Society. 

1992).  This  includes  sports  figures 
died  by  Cox  et  al  and  historical 
figures  cited  by  Hambly  (1 992). 

Jobs  figures  from  HSB:  transport 
figures  from  Dept  o(  Transport; 

CJD  figures  from  Dept  of  Health; 
others  from  The  BMA  Guide  to 
Living  With  Risk  (Penguin,  1990). 

Matt  Keating. 
Graphics:  Paddy  Aten;  Fin  bar 
Sheeny. 

Tim  Radford  is  the  Guardian’s 
science  etftor. 
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Rushing  to  conclusions 

This  BSE  decision  was  just  a bit  too  hasty 


THE  SMTTHFIELD  meat  porter  yester- 
day was  more  scientific  than  he  might 
have  appreciated.  Why,  he  asked,  were 
ministers  banning  beef  on  the  bone 
when  BSE  infected  cattle  have  only 
killed  20  consumers  compared  to  the 
120,000  people  who  die  from,  tobacco 
every  year.  Later  John  Durant,  Profes- 
sor of  Public  Understanding  of  Science 
at  Imperial  College  raised  the  same 
issue  suggesting  ministers  had  given 
too  much  weight  to  the  scientific 
research  leading  to  the  ban.  If  Douglas 
Hogg,  the  Conservative  agriculture  sec- 
retary. sat  on  scientific  findings  for  too 
long  has  his  successor.  Jack  Conning- 
ham,  moved  too  quickly? 

The  Government’s  BSE  scientific  ad- 
visers were  dear  enough.  New  experi- 
ments suggested  that  BSE  could  de- 
velop in  the  hones  of  cattle.  The 
dangerous  element  was  nerve  tissues, 
known  as  the  dorsal  root  ganglia,  which 
lie  near  the  spinal  chord  and  could  leak 
out  infective  material  when  the  meat 
was  cooked.  The  tissue  was  only  haz- 
ardous in  animata  which  were  dose  to 
showing  clinical  symptoms  of  BSE.  As 
all  cattle  over  30  months  were  now  kept 
out  of  the  food  chain,  the  number  of 
potentially  dangerous  animals  was  ex- 
tremely gmalL  The  scientists  estimated 
the  threat  was  restricted  to  six  cows 
slaughtered  for  human  food  this  year. 
Next  year,  only  three  cows  of  a pro- 
jected 2JZ  million  due  to  be  slaughtered, 
will  run  the  risk  of  being  a hazard. 
They  estimated  the  chance  of  one  per- 
son in  the  country  developing  CJD  from 
the  BSE  infected  cows  at  five  out  of  100. 

Yet  we  now  have  a ban.  All  beef  over 
six  months  old,  whether  from  home 
supplies  or  imported,  will  have  to  be 
deboned  before  being 'sold  over  the 
counter.  This  was  one  of  three  options 
the  scientific  advisers  gave  ministers. 
A second  would  have  required  even 
stricter  supervision  with  all  slaugh- 
tered cattle  aged  between  24  and  30 


months  being  deboned  under  official 
control  by  the  meat  hygiene  service  in 
licensed  plants;  but  the  third  option,  far 
more  relaxed,  would  have  only  required 
ministers  to  warn  the  public,  about  the 
risk  leave  it  to  individual  consum- 
ers to  decide  what  to  do. 

Why  have  ministers  been  so  cau- 
tious? Paradoxically,  because  they 
wanted  to  look  bold  and  decisive.  A 
cabinet  sub  committee  met  on  Monday 
to  decide  the  procedure  which  should 
be  followed  when  the  scientific  advisers 
delivered  their  recommendations  on 
Tuesday.  Sensibly,  ministers  decided 
they  should  not  sit  on  the  scientific 
evidence  but  make  it  immediately 
available  to  the  public.  They  could  do 
no  less  having  been  so  critical  of  the 
Conservatives  for  the  way  they  delayed 
talcing  derisions.  Ironically,  the  rush  to 
judgment  left  the  public  — and  officials 
— in  considerable  confusion.  The  min- 
ister was  still  declaring  the  ban  would 
come  into  effect  next  week  when  his 
officials  were  suggesting  it  could  not 
become  operational  until  the  end  of 
January. 

More  seriously,  Prof  Durant  was 
right  to  question  the  ministerial  deci- 
sion. The  risk  is  so  slight  that  they 
should  not  have  taken  such  draconian 
action.  Admittedly,  communicating 
risk  to -the  public  is  a difficult  chal- 
lenge. Consider  what  the  headlines  will 
say  next  year  if  the  number  of  infected 
cows  rises  to  12  — “Risk  of  BSE  infec- 
tion doubles”  when  the  number  of 
people  at  risk  would  in  fact  be  rising 
from  one  to  two.  The  media  is  as  much 
at  fault  as  ministers  for  their  over 
cautious  approach.  In  d country  in 
which  one  out  of  two  smokers  will  die 
of  tobacco-related  diseases,  the  public 
need  better  guidance  on  probability 
theory.  The  option  which  ministers 
should  have  chosen  was  to  publish  the 
facts  but  leave  it  to  consumers  to  ddde 
whether  they  wanted  to  take  the  risk. 


Candles  in  the  wind 

Will  the  C of  E’s  milfennium  plan  backfire? 


AS  THE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
pointed  out  last  month  the  millennium 
is  “nothing  particularly  special”.  For 
once.  Dr  George  Carey  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  .the  country  — 92 
per  cent  according  to  the  Church  of 
England’s  millennium  officer,  Rev 
Steve  Lynas  at  yesterday’s  launch  of 
the  churches'  plans  for  2000 

Undeterred  by  lack  of  enthusiasm, 
they  plan  to  wrest  hack  the  millennium 
for  Jesus.  They  have  every  right  to 
claim  it  as  their  own,  and  as  little 
chance  of  achieving  it,  as  their  advertis- 
ing campaign  has  of  claiming  copyright 
for  Christmas.  The  churches  have  been 
assigned  a humiliating  slot  as  a side- 
show in  Labour’s  grand  design  to 
relaunch  Britain’s  image.  More  than  £2 
billion  may  be  spent  on  the  millennium. 
The  churches  hope  they  will  scrape  £2 
million  for  an  advertising  campaign; 
millennium  on  a shoestring. 

This  is  the  biggest  ecumenical  project 
ever  attempted  covering  every  shade  of 
Christian  from  Roman  Catholic  to 
happy-clappy  evangelicals.  The  result 
of  such  an  awkward  coalition  is  a 
hotch-potch  of  plans  — bells,  candles, 
campaigns  and  tea-parties.  The  Big  Idea 
is  candles  — unashamedly  copied  from 
the  response  to  Princess  Diana’s  death. 
One  win  be  delivered  to  every  house- 
hold, a gift  with  no  strings  attached 
from  the  local  church,  printed  with  the 
millennium  affirmation  of  well  mean- 
ing sentiments  but  specifically  not  a 
Christian  prayer  a nice  idea  but  an 
almighty  headache.  The  logistics  of  dis- 


tributing candles  to  25  million  house- 
holds at  a cost  within  the  reach  of  every 
church  beggars  belief  It  is  too  easy  to 
imagine  crates  of  unused  candles  come 
January  1,  2000  — or  the  headlines 
when  it’s  discovered  that  Christ’s  birth- 
day candles  were  made  with  sweatshop 
labour  in  the  Philippines,  as  one  Catho- 
lic priest  commented  yesterday. 

The  really  good  Idea  is  Jubilee  2000,  a 
broad  coalition  of  aid  agencies,  trade 
unions  and  churches  campaigning  to 
cancel  the  debt  of  the  world’s  poorest 
countries.  The  aim — to  collect  a record 
14  million  signatures  — was  originally 
Pope  John  Paul  EPs  who  took  the  idea  of 
jubilee  from  the  Old  Testament 

But  the  idea  which  seemed  hopelessly 
unrealistic  in  the  gathering  of  predomi- 
nantly middle-aged  men  yesterday  was 
that  the  millennium  offered  an  unre- 
peatable opportunity  of  spreading  the 
Good  News  and  getting  more  people 
into  church.  Church  leaders  still  dream 
of  packed  pews,  and  refer  to  the  res- 
ponse to  Diana’s  death  as  evidence  of 
huge  reserves  of  subterranean 
spirituality. 

Surely  the  ambivalence  which  sur- 
rounds the  millennium  is  partly  suspi- 
cion of  the  interests  who  see  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  promote  themselves  — 
like  the  Government  and  Peter  Mandel- 
son.  Now,  people  will  be  adding  Chris- 
tians to  the  list  The  sad  part  is  that  the 
spiritual  significance  of  this  point  in 
the  calendar  — and  it  has  no  other  — is 
likely  to  be  marginal,  leaving  the  cele- 
brations hollow-hearted. 


Gorby:  a man  for  Four  Seasons 

The  former  Soviet  leader  grabs  a slice  of  the  action 


TEN  YEARS  ago  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
was  a name  with  which  to  move  moun- 
tains. When  he  spoke  to  the  UN  offering 
unprecedented  troop  cuts  in  Eastern 
Europe,  this  newspaper’s  Washington 
correspondent  said  that  one  could  “al- 
most feel  the  earth  shifting  inside  the 
building."  For  those  interested  in  really 
serious  issues  like  the  survival  of  our 
civilisation,  and  the  transition  to  social- 
ism with  a human  face,  Gorby  was 
definitely  Good  for  us. 

Some  may  claim  that  he  is  now  a 
figure  from  the  past  without  a message 
to  communicate.  But  our  television 
screens  will  shortly  show  that  this  is 
not  so  at  all.  He  is  to  be  filmed,  in  a 
commercial  for  Pirn  Hut,  sitting  down 
with  his  granddaughter  at  a table  in  its 
Moscow  outlet  whilst  other  customers 
raise  their  slices  in  tribute  to  him  Life 
itself,  as  Soviet  propaganda  used  to  say. 
proves  that  his  decision  to  do  the  com- 
mercial is  a correct  one.  A decade  ago 


Gorby  gave  food  for  thought  on  the 
most  vital  issues  feeing  the  Russian 
people  of  the  time;  how  to  achieve 
reform  and  open  up  the  market  Now 
that  the  market  has  been  opened  up,  he 
addresses  with  equal  conviction  one  of 
its  most  potent  consequences  — the 
arrival  of  the  fast  food  of  capitalism. 
Not  that  ideology  matters,  he  insists, 
because  food  is  a “people’s  concent” 

It  only  remains  now  to  devise  some 
appropriate  fillers  and  toppings  for  the 
new  pizza  which  Mr  Gorbachev  will 
presumably  advertise.  The  name  is  no 
problem.  If  Pizza  Perestroika  seems  a 
bit  dated,  then  it  should  be  Pizza  Misha 
(short  for  Mikhail).  Whatever  Pushkin 
may  have  said  about  the  staple  Russian 
foods,  neither  cabbage  nor  barley  are 
suitable  ingredients  — though  a splash 
of  vodka  might  be  intriguing.  But  lash1 
ings  of  sour  cream  would  most  aptly 
evoke  the  mixed  blessings  of  the  new 
post-communist  era. 


...we  RfcGAW  ™s  AS 

tN  CHEAP  .SAFE  , goMEUESSRUMlN- 
-AMT  QUADRUPEP  TECHNOLOGY 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

hawea  botieibo  itiiclc  wftihi  jfaeik: 


A LTHOUGH  I have  some 
/^sympathy  with  the  view 
that  we  have  become  too 
squeamish,  Francis  Wheeu’s 
attack  on  our  recent  success- 
ful prosecution  of  Harvey 
Nichols  (Harvey  Nicked,  De- 
cember 3)  is  In  turn  rather 
fianHftn  Hie  mushroom  in 
question  was  declared  unfit 
for  human  consumption  by  a 
public  health  analyst  and 
Harvey  Nichols  pleaded 
guilty. 

The  larvae  and  centipede. 
though  less  than  appetising, 
were  not  the  main  problem. 
•The  real  concern  was  the  ro- 
dent droppings:  our  investiga- 
tions indicate  these  were  not 
acquired,  as  Mr  Wbeen 
seemed  fondly  to  Imagine,  on 
some  forest  floor,  but  in  an 
Infested  Wandsworth 
.warehouse. 

I applaud  our  environmen- 
tal health  officers  who  strive 
to  ensure  that,  whether  you 
pay  36  pence  per  quarter  or 
£36  a stalk,  in  shops  in  the 
royal  borough  you  get  mush- 
rooms without  a side  order  of 
mouse  faeces. 

CILrMary  Weale. 

Chairman,  Environmental 
Services  Committee, 

Royal  Borough  of  Kensington 
and  Chelsea, 

Kensington  W8  7NX. 

JOHN  Fordham’s  obituary 
of  Stephane  Grappelli  (De- 
cember 2)  surprisingly  ig- 
nores an  important  period  in 
the  great  violinist's  fife  — the 
era  when  the  Diz  DisLey  Trio 
collaborated  with  Grappelli  to 
bring  us  some  of  the  best  and 
most  swinging  music  ever 
heard  on  the  British  jazz 
scene.  Without  Disley's  orga- 
nisational and  guitar-picking 
skills,  little  would  have  been 
heard  of  Grappelli  in  this 
country  in  toe  1970s. 

Good  musicians  are  some- 
tones  simply  good  on  their 
own,  but  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  other  good  musicians, 
they  become  great,  and  this 
was  the  case  with  Disley, 
Denny  Wright  and  otters  who 
graced  the  stage  with  Grap- 
pelli in  that  era  and  beyond. 
John  Beecher. 

Home  Cottage, 

Bisley, 

Gloucestershire  GL6  7 AP. 

YES,  David  McKLe  is  right 
to  put  forward  the  oft 
mooted  (but  always  tongue-in- 
cheek  mooted)  idea  of  Shrews- 
bury being  the  capital  of 
Wales  (Give  toe  Welsh  a capi- 
tal city  — but  not  in  Wales, 
December  4).  William  the 
Conqueror  had  the  general 
idea  when  he  made  the  three 
marcher  earldoms  of  Here- 
ford, Shrewsbury  and  Chester 
based  on  the  three  "penetra- 
tive" rivers  of  Wye,  Severn 
and  Dee.  Through  these 
nodes,  power  from  London. 
Normandy  and  Rome  coaid 
flow. 

Barry  Waltho. 

14  Primrose  Cottages, 
Bowdon,  Altrincham. 
Cheshire  WA14  3EL. 

NOT  content  with  merely 
ruining  the  railway  sys- 
tem. the  French-owned  Con- 
nex  South  Central  has  begun 
an  assault  on  the  English  lan- 
guage. Trains  no  longer  enter 
toe  station,  they  “platform". 

Thus  a perfectly  serviceable 
noun  becomes  a verb  with 
services  announced  as  “plat- 
forming”, invariably  late  in 
my  experience,  or  having 
“platformed”. 

This  further  insults  captive 
commuters,  already  angered 
by  insincere  apologies  for 
cancellations,  as  Connex 
“trousers”  vast  sums  of  pub- 
lic subsidy  for  a level  of  ser- 
vice that  would  cause  riots  in 
France. 

Dave  Young. 

84  Broadwater  Road, 

London  N17  SET. 


We  do  cot  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear. 


I AM  deeply  upset  by  the 
government  decision,  upon 
unpublished  data,  to 
remove  toe  tight  to  purchase 
that  most  sublime  cut  of 
meat,  the  rib  joint  (Bee£  a cri- 
sis out  of  control,  December 
4).  While  it  remained  merely 
a sick  joke  at  the  expense  of 
formers  and  the  gullible,  the 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob  scare  could 
be  dismissed  as  a welcome 
source  of  cheap  beef  for  toe 
rest  of  us. 

How  many  cases  of  the  new 
strain  have  we  seen  now:  it 
must  still  be  well  short  ctf  30? 
That  the  government  can  con- 
sider a ban  is  an  advertise- 
ment of  their  hypocrisy,  when 
considered  in  respect  of  the 
continued  legality  of  the 
motor  car,  tobacco  smoking 
or  the  consumption  of 
alcohol. 

If  the  government  must  be 
seen  to  act,  they  might  allow 
toe  public  toe  chance  to  make 
individual  and  informed  deci- 
sions, The  obvious  answer 
would  be  a health  warning, 
perhaps  with  toe  infection 
rate  as  a percentage  of  toe 
beef-eating  population  and 
toe  worst-case  predictions 
attached. 

It  is  sadly  the  case  in  the 


modern  scientific  establish- 
ment, with  toe  scarcity  and 
fanytinp  of  fluids,  Hmt  people 
invariably  talk  up  their  latest 
results,  as  a means  of  acquir- 
ing more  funds  for  their 
research.  The  puhlic  and  jour- 
nalists must  take  a more  scep- 
tical view  when  confronted 
with  the  latest  breakthrough, 
if  we  are  to  he  free  to  live  oar 
lives  without  interference. 
Happily,  we  all  die  eventu- 
ally, I fotr  one  intend  to  enjoy 
the  good  things  the  world  has 
to  offer,  and  will  take  my 
chances  with  the  modern 
bogeymen. 

Psnl  Speyer. 

442a  Bethnal  Great  Road, 
London  El  0EA. 

JACK  Cunningham’s  at- 
tempt to  appear  decisive 
and  reassuring  on  toe  subject 
of  beef  an  the  bone  smells 
strongly  of  disinformation, 
and  has  succeeded  in  alarm- 
ing me  about  BSE  for  toe  first 
firm*  if  his  scientific  advisors 
are  concerned  that  dorsal  root 
ganglia  may  contain  infective 
material  fii<>n  they  are  effec- 
tively saying  that  toe  prion 
may -exist  in  toe  peripheral 
nervous  system.  If  that  Is  toe 
case,  then  no  one  should  eat 


any  beef  at  all  since  not  only 
is  muscle  full  of  peripheral 
nervous  tissue  but  other  auto- 
nomic which  connect 

directly  to  the  spinal  cord  lie 
on  toe  muscle  and  not  within 
the  bone. 

This  is  a quantum  leap  in 
public  health  concern  so  I 
would  be  grateful  if  Mr  Cun- 
ningham would  publish  toe 
precise  scientific  evidence  on 
which  he  bases  his  actions  so 
that  I can  decide  whether  or 
not  to  order  my  Christmas 
joint. 

G H Heyse-Moore. 
(Consultant  orthopaedic 
surgeon),  James  Paget 
Hospital  NHS  Trust, 

Gt  Yarmouth, 

Norfolk  NR31 6LA. 

VfeSTERDAY,  a relative  in 
■ Anglesey  told  me  he 
received  less  than  30  pence 
per  pound  for  beef  from  a 
slaughterhouse.  He  forms  80 
acres  on  his  own  and  wonders 
how  long  be  can  continue  to 
make  a loss.  The  retail  price 
of  beef  can  be  £3  per  pound  so 
why  do  people  wonder  that 
formers  take  action. 

Ifor  Glyn  Meurlg  Jones. 
Anfield.  Main  Street, 

Notts  NG236DJ. 


THE  report  notes  the  risk 
to  be  that  one  person  per 
year  may  contract  CJD  as  a 
result  of  eating  beer  on  toe 
bone.  Given  that  toe  health 
risk  from  a high  tot  diet 
claims  for  more  lives  than 
this,  are  we  to  assume  that 
the  MAFF  has  proposals  to 
ban  the  sale  of  meat  with  fot 
on,  too?  Maybe  a proposal  to 
ban  meat  altogether? 

Dr  Gavin  Whittaker. 

2 Heriot  Mill  Cottages, 

Heriot,  Midlothian  EH38  5YE. 

THE  extra  risk,  clearly.  Is 
very  small.  On  the  other 
side  of  toe  equation,  there  is 
an  increased  effect  on  toe 
mental  and  physical  health  of 
some  of  the  many  thousands 
whose  livelihoods  are  af- 
fected. If  even  SO — a tiny  pro- 
portion — of  these  people  die 
of  heart  attacks  or  other 
stress-related  conditions, 
what  does  that  do  to  toe  bal- 
ance of  risk?  It  is  obviously 
unthinkable  that  this  kind  of 
assessment  has  not  been 
done.*So  can  someone  tell  us 
about  it? 

Gerald  Halgh. 

13  Derwent  Road, 

Bed  worth, 

Nuneaton  CV12  8RT. 


Moratorium  is  just  hot  air 


THE  Guardian,  it  seems,  Is 
no  less  gullible  than  all  toe 
other  good  folk  who  were 
taken  In  (Boost  for  pit  jobs  as 
work  batted  on  power  plants, 
December  4)  by  Tony  Blair's 
announcement  of  a morato- 
rium on  new  gas-fired  power 
stations. 

The  moratorium  will  be 
effective  only  against  applica- 
tions for  new  licences.  It  wto 
not  apply  retrospectively  to 
the  18  projects  -already 
licensed.  When  they  are  all  up 
and  running  — by  2001  — the 
number  of  gas-fired  units  wfll 
be  doubled  and  quite  enough 
to  wipe  out  coal's  electricity 
market  without  any  further  li- 
cences ever  being  granted. 
Blair's  moratorium  is  mean- 
ingless and  cosmetic. 

Little  if  anything  ran  be 
done  at  this  late  hour  to  pre- 
vent toe  demise  of  the  deep- 


mined  coal  industry.  The  only 
practical  measures  would 
meet  with  government  reluc- 
tance or  be  beyond  their  pow- 
ers. These  are: 

• a reduction  in  toe  over- 
priced pound,  which  would 
make  coal  imports  dearer;  as 
end  to  the  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts between  toe  gas  produc- 
ers and  the  generators  which 
stm  have  up  to  IS  years  to  run; 
an  end  to  the  ring  fen  ce  which 
guarantees  to  continue  con- 
sumption of  nuclear  energy; 
an  end  to  the  French  link 
which  Imports  gnnngti  nu- 
clear power  to  keep  at  least 
two  collieries  in  full 
operation. 

Nothing  in  this  week’s  state- 
ment will  save  a single  min- 
er’s job. 

Peter  Heap. 

40  Crookston  Road, 

Eltham  SE9  1YB. 


Job  lot 


J"fcUR  local  Employment  Ser- 
\#vice  Office  recently  made 
our  amaTi  family  business  an 
offer  under  the  current 
“recruitment  subsidy” 
scheme.  Provided  we  employ 
“a  person  registered  unem- 
ployed for  over  18  months”  we 
qualify  for  a £3,000  grant  In 
one  year  it  costs  toe  DSS  ap- 
proximately £2£60  In  Income 
Support  for  a single  person 
over  25.  That  is  to  say,  £440 
less  than  toe  £3£0Q  recruit- 
ment subsidy  we  would 
receive  if  we  undertook  to 
hire  a new  employee  at  a mini- 
mum hourly  rate  of  £350  for 
16  hours  per  week  during  12 
months.  In  that  year  our  wage 
bill  would  amount  to  S2JS12  for 
that  employee. 

The  social  benefits  of  get- 
ting the  long-term  unem- 
ployed back  to  work  goes 
without  saying.  But  the  state- 
sponsored  capitalist  econom- 
ics of  this  project  amount  to 
bribing  employers  to  place 
workers  in  poorly  paid  part- 
time  jobs. 

Phil  Doran. 

Home  range, 

238-240  Mcton  Road, 
Wavertree,  Liverpool. 


A high  note 

■NOTICE  in  your  report 
about  toe  tug  of  war  going 
on  present  at  the  Covent  Gar- 
den Opera  House  for  the 
directorship  (MPs  demand 
Opera  House  heads,  Decem- 
ber 3)  toe  complete  absence  of 
a musician.  There  are  plenty 
of  candidates  erf  a bureau- 
cratic nature. 

When  I was  in  my  salad 
days  in  toe  twenties  and  thir- 
ties, the  Vienna  State  Opera 
was  blossoming  under  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  Franz  Schalk 
(one  of  Bruckner's  disciples) 
and  Clemens  Krauss.  There 
was  an  outstanding  aniymhTg 
of  singers,  a few  from  toe 
Mahler  days,  but  qnite  a num- 
ber  of  more  recent  stars 
(Maria  Jeritza,  Lotte  Lehr 
mann,  Alfred  Piccaver). 

The  nearest  Covent  Garden 
has  come,  to  fM*  since  toe 
second  world  war  were  toe 
years  between  1961-1971 
under  Georg  Solti.  But  even 
then  they  didn’t  have  a sea- 
son starting  on  September  1 
and  aiding  on  June  30. 
ABIauhorn. 

67  Walten  Road, 

Sidcup, 

Kent  DA14  4LL. 


Howto  dodge  the  Masonry 


DUNCAN  Campbell  (How 
Freemasons  still  get 
together,  December  3)  wor- 
ries about  the  potentially  cor- 
rupting influence  of  Freema- 
sonry on  the  judicial  systems 
of  this  country,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  possible  ex- 
emption of  judges  from  a pro- 
fessional requirement  to 
register  their  membership  of 
this  clandestine 

organisation. 

One  small  feet  overlooked 
by  toe  article  is  that  we  can 
all  be  totally  confident  about 
toe  impeccable  status  of  one 
group  of  professionals  — 
those  who  are  female.  Given 
that  the  Freemasons  are  a 
man-only  “club”  aimjpg  to 
promote  “mutual  self-ad- 
vancement”, perhaps  many 
(presumably  largely  non- 
Masonic)  MPs  might  feel  in- 
clined to  advocate  a prohibi- 
tion of  this  clearly  sexually 
discriminating  organisation. 

Is  this  not  a (or  another) 
secret,  inbuilt  and  unchal- 
lengeable discrimination 
against  women  in  toe  jobs- 
money-and-power  market? 

This  country  is  generally 
loath  to  extend  the  glamour 
of  pseudo-  martyrdom  to  or- 
ganizations that  — at  least 
implicitly  — encourage  law- 
breaking. However,  if  we  pre- 
fer not  to  glorify  such  bodies 


A Country  Diary 


by  legislative  proscription, 
those  responsible  Cor  ap- 
pointments within  national 
or  local  government,  the  judi- 
ciary and  the  police  might  le- 
gitimately decide  to  appoint 
or  promote  women  knowing 
that  toe  former  cannot  possi- 
bly be  tainted  by  toe  suspi- 
cion of  Masonic  corruption.  I 
do  hope  so. 

Rachel  Pearson. 

22  Heathdene  Road, 
Wallington, 

Surrey  SMS  0TB. 

THE  Home  Secretary  is 
presently  giving  consider- 
ation to  an  urgent  request  by 
the  Labour  Group  on  Bed- 
fordshire County  Council  for 
a full  civil  rights  Inquiry, 
chaired  by  Michael  Mans- 
field QC,  that  win  investigate 
“the  activities  of  the  Bedford- 
shire Police  and  Others 
against  the  Exodus  Collec- 
tive". 

May  we  through  the  pages 
of  your  paper  roll  on  Jack 
Straw  to  allow  the  Mansfield 
Enquiry  to  be  set  up,  as  toe 
Issues  here  affect  everybody 
in  the  country. 

Glenn  Jmlriiui. 

Spokesperson, 

The  Exodus  Collective. 

Chalton  X,  . 

Nr  Luton, 

Bedfordshire  LU3  3UL. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  A brief 
awareness  of  toe  possibilities 
of  solar  power  evidently 
passed  through  the  collective 
minds  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration in  recent  weeks  but. 
hlinif  and  it  had  clearly  gone. 
Evidently  unfashionably,  I 
have  always  been  interested 
In  solar  power  since  I spent  a 
few  winter  months  in  Israel 
some  years  ago.  I was  plan- 
ning a report  on  environmen- 
tal qonservatiem  and,  as  a 
guest  of  Kibbutz  Amiad  in 
upper  Galilee,  I spent  part  of 
toe  week  picking  avocados, 
oranges,  mid  grapefruit  and 
part  on  toe  project.  Wherever 
I went  it  was  evident  that 
every  house  with  exposure  to 
the  sun  heated  its  domestic 
water  by  a solar  roof  panel 
tilted  45  degrees  to  the  south. 
Now  1 readily  appreciate  that 
solar  power  is  less  available 
at  our  latitude  than  it  is  in  the 
Levant  but  even  in  the 
French  Pyrenees,  in  a south 
facing  col  at  high  altitude 
which  overlooks  Spain,  a 
solar  power  station  is  an  ac- 
complished fact.  Britain 
could,  with  roof  mounted 
solar  panels,  heat  a great  deal 


of  domestic  water  througl 
nine  months  of  toe  year  and 
have  tried  hard  to  get  sensibli 
estimates  to  put  panels  on  < 
roof  which  gets  expos  un 
from  morning  through  to  eve 
ning  whenever  toe  sun  is  up 
But  the  cruel  truth  is  that,  a 
current  prices,  which  refiec 
a tiny  and  undeveloped  mar 
ket,  toe  economics  of  the  pro 
Ject  need  to  be  put  against  thi 
life  expectancy  of  the  installs 
tion  user  and  you  would  havt 
to  get  40  years  of  use  from  tin 
panels  to  beat  conventiona 
power  costs.  Since  I feel  I an 
unlikely  to  live  to  99  the  in 
stallaitoo  is  currently  not  or 


but  It  would  only  need 
pump  priming  expansion  c 
the  solar  panel  market  and  a) 
the  sums  would  change.  Am 
once  it  came  down  to  econc 
mles  apparent  within  a it 
year  period  then  a whole  net 
market  would  stimulate  to 
large  scale  manufacture  o 
solar  panels  and  photo- voltai 
cells  which  are  the  comtn 
technology.  They  will  be  a] 
the  rage  somewhere  wher 
renewable  energy  Is  fashion 
able,  but  will  it  be  here? 

CO UN  LDCKHURSl 
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Although  asummo 

cum  laude  graduate  of 
several  charm 
schools  (he  was  once  seen  as 
the  natural  successor  to 

Ronald  Coleman),  my  old 
friend  Gerald  Kaufman 
publicly  affects  a minor  tal- 
ent for  the  carefully  con- 

irived  waspish  pnt-down. 
And  yet.  even  by  his  own 
standards,  the  tone  of  his 
select  committee's  report 
on  the  Royal  Opera  House— 
which,  as  Michael  White  ob- 
served yesterday,  has  Ger- 
ald’s personal  stamp  all 

over  it — seemed  a little, 
well,  exaggeratedly  pun- 
gent (in  the  nicest  possible 

way).  Maybe  this  has  some-  , 


Why  do  women  marry 
the  stupid  beasts? 


be  addressing.' 


Jll  J i.  IrTfl.  jI  » 1 ■ Traditionaliste  have  noticed  hand,  are  dear&  useless  at  it, 

^ rn.  that  its  rise  coincided  with  and  make  their  wives  so  mis- 

* women  entering  the  work-  erahle  that  they  leave.  If  there 

place,  going  on  the  pill.  Setting  is  a problem  here — and  there 

feminist  ideas  into  their  dearly  is  — it  lies  with  men. 
heads,  and  receiving  ah  sorts  At  the  conference,  women 
of  pernicious  welfare  benefits,  out-numbered  men  by  more 

The  wflntfnn,  they  thus  con-  than  three  to  one.  Women's 

dude,  is  to  re-impose  financial  w^gaginPR  were  there  to  write 

they  already  had  one;  these  I us  another  marital  peek,  with  penalties  and  social  stigma  on  about  it  when  Newsnighi  cot- 

were  married  people  looking  | love  letters  and  casual  abuses  single  women,  forcing  them  to  ered  the  story,  they  found  a 
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weep  over  the  divorce  rate,  spouse  win  make  them  happy.  M ■ ■ 

while  their  opponents  shout  Judging  from  all  the  reports  at  fMfwlll#  mil 
good  riddance  — but  both  Wednesday’s  conference.  ■ IWV  Ww^Sr 
sides  agree  dmt.it  is  women  wives  pull  this  off  rather  well; 

who’ve  wonted  to  bring  ft  statistically,  married  men  are  _ ■■■ 

about,  and  women  we  should  a happy,  healthy  bn  neb.  Too  I ■ 

many  husbands,  on  the  other 
i band,  are  dearly  usdess  at  it 
and  make  their  wtves  so  mis-  _■  _ ■ 

erahle  that  they  leave.  If  there  ■wMVA 

; isa  problem  here— and  there  ■ ,m  IMiai^gr  VVIIIIIvl 


many  husbands,  on  the  other 


i for  an  afiair.  The  letters  men  aid  a bathroom  divorce  scene  get  and  stay  wed  young  fiancee  to  declare  her 

wrote  me  varied  from  forlorn  all  laid  oot  in  headlines  for  It  is  a comically  unsophisti-  faith  in  marriage  cm  camera, 
to  psychotic,  worrying  prod-  our  curiosity.  It  was  marveQ-  rated  account  The  “causes”  then  phoned  around  to- And  a 
nets  of  lives  apparently  led  by  oos  stuff  while  it  lasted,  but  traditionalists  list  are  not  woman  who  would  argue  that 
a collection  at  J Alfred  Pru-  the  one  detail  never  revealed  reasons  in  themselves  to  it  was  always  disastrous, 
frocks  and  Peter  Sutcliffes,  was  why  his  ex-mistress,  Ms  choose  to  be  single,  but  merely  What  didn't  occur  to  them  was 
The  photos  enclosed  were  in-  CoDopy,  ever  wanted  to  be-  factors  which  now.make  that  their  obvious  mistake:  they 
variably  cropped  at  abrupt  an-  come  lie  objectionable  Earl’s  choice  possible.  If  I were  hap-  shouldn't  have  been  question- 
gles,  thus  amputating  the  wife  — particularly  once  she’d  pfly  married,  Td  be  most  tm-  ing  women,  or  even  marriage. 


live  memory  (what  were  the 
names  of  these  creatures? 
What  did  they  do  in  their 
lives?  Did  they  get  much  exer- 
cise? What  were  their  mothers 
called?  — these  were  real  ham- 
sters once),  and  It  says  a lot 
about  that  process  whereby 
society  heightens  Its  rccontex- 
tualisation  of  available 
resources  in  order  to  negate 


thing t od DeCCa  Aitkenhead  *?“  jf??  'SI]**?*"*  ^ °“  ^ ™y  husband  They  Should  have  been  ques-  ge|  Littlejohn  very  process  it  seeks  to 

Dmsoimi  wrote  Tube  .fondly  of  these  -he’d  already  got  just  because  1 ctmld.  Women  boning  men.  serve.  Above  all  it  says  one 


personal  experience,  in  the 

summer,  the  former  mati- 
nee idol  bought  a ticket  for 
a performance  of  Macbeth 
which  was  later  cancelled 
after  all  the  backstage  staff 
were  sacked.  When  Gerald 


unseat  wives,  though,  and  And  then  on  Wednesday  we  leave  for  the  simple  reason  I cant  see  anything  wrong 
OK  most  of  us  who  had.  no  thoughts  of  leaving  got  another  disturbing  in-  that  their  husbands  do  not  with  marrisge  per  « — just 
haven’t  had  a go  at  it,  them.  It's  just,  you  see,  that  sight  A marriage  conference  make  them  happy.  Given  that  plenty  with,  most  of  foe  men 


married  life  is  amaz-  1 they  wanted  “more”. 


came  out  with  foe  sobering  j historically,  women  started  I around  to  marry.  This  isn’t  an  ■ tLons.  Tan  questions.  Ques- 


m ingly  hard  to  imagine.  In  the  end  I abandoned  the  statistic  that  scarcely  half  of  leaving  at  the  first  socially  insurmountable  problem.  Men  tlons  over  three  quarters  of  a 
It’s  easier  to  envisage  scone  fog+m-p  f dtimwr  data  <n  all  wives  would  marry  their  and  financially  arnaptahip  mo-  concerned  about  foe  future  of  mile  long  and  nearly  -10 


serve.  Above  all  it  says  one 
_ *'  helluva  lot  about  mortality. 

T ASKS  questions.  Big  and  quite  a bit  about 
questions.  Broad  ques-  hamsters, 
tions.  Tall  questions.  Ques-  Like  Gillian  Wearing,  my 
os  ewer  three  quarters  of  a show  revealed  me  at  the  cut- 
le  long  and  nearly  -10  ting  edge  of  video  art  at  the 


^^^fC^ed~  V^eP.Gei:?Ij!  obscure  and  secretive  set-up  Shepherds  Bush  with  a hap-  husband  again.  Three  out  of  ment  you  might  conclude  that  marriage  have  to  stop  wasting  metres  wide.  Yup.  Tm  talking  end  of  the  20th  century.  Tm 
rang  we  mx  omce  to  ask  for  — a suburban  S&M  scene  be-  pfly  married,  mousey  little  four  men,  on  the  other  hand,  marriage  has  always  been  a time  worrying  about  working  about  this  year's  Turner  Prize  nminMv  vn.«m  r™.  ml- 


arefhnd,  he  was  told  that 
although  he  could  have  a 
credit  for  a future  perfor- 
mance, refunds  werenot 
being  given.  Understand- 
ably. Gerald  was  livid.  That 
was  in  Jane,  a month  before 
the  select  committee  began 
Its  work.  Small  wonder, 
perhaps,  that  he  would  ' 
rather  see  competent  Philis- 
tines running  the  Opera 
House.  At  least  they  under- 
stand about  refunds. 


institutions,  marriage  is  also  svggestiDm  hrvolvkig  acanvt  per  cent  of  wives  have  experi- 

the  most  mysterious;  no  one  and  a camcorder,  hut  .wasn’t  a “sharp  drop  in  marl-  then,  is  the  oppo- 

actuaHy  knows  what  goes  on  “a  pervert  or  anything”,  as  he  tal  satisfaction**.  I site  position  — that 

inside  one,  which  must  help  “drew  the  line”  at  rape  — What  should  we  mafe-p  of  all  I women  cant  possibly 

explain  why  most  of  ns  will  “though  not  pretend  rape,  ob-  this?  Given  the  new  figures,  I want  to  be  married, 

end  up  trying  it.  For  whenever  viously".  By  tfan  rd  gained  it’s  hardly  surprising  that  But  this  is  an  equally  unso- 


consideraMe  emotional  short- 1 curbing  — revolved  around 


probably  best  known  For  my 
video  installation  SEVEN- 
TEEN MINUTES  FURY:  CON- 
FUSION, DESTRUCTION.  GE- 
RANIUM. This  is  the  famous 


EOS.  then,  is  the  oppo-  comings.  Women  can  afford  to  I the  three  key  questions  facing  video  of  an  ordinary  bouse- 


we  do  snatch  a rare  glimpse  more 
Inside  a marriage,  the  insight  men’s 
is  usually  appalling.  But  Is 


into  married  women  are  increasingly  reluc-  phistlcated  argument,  given 
than  I wanted,  tant  to  many  at  all.  or  that  that  successful  marriages  both 


site  position  — that  sit  back  and  take  a rest  Any-  us  today.  "Who  are  we? 
women  can’t  possibly  one  doubting  men's  inadequa-  What’s  it  all  about?  Why  arc 
want  to  be  married,  cies  should  consider  the  ques-  we  here?”  I asked, 
is  is  an  equally  unso-  tion  asked  by  a male  The  Secretary  of  State 
ated  argument,  given  conference  delegate.  looked  at  his  agenda  papers. 


wife  trapped  in  a trolley, 
wheeled  around  a super- 
market by  a man  with  a car- 
rier bag  over  his  head  past 
literally  thousands  of  late  20th 


Tve  been  thinking,”  he  an-  Tm  Chris  Smith,  you  must  be  J century  ronsumcr  items. 

rtmAAil  tKa  fWnrenr  I Qnl  T iftlaiohn  **  h n I • „ . ■ . 


rat  least,  there  really  is 
no  such  thing  as  had 
publicity.  Time  Out  reports 
that,  since  his  arrest  on  sus- 
picion of  possessing  child 
pornography,  sales  for  Mr 
Glitter’s  Christmas  tour 
have  surged,  with  the 
12.500  seat  Wembley  Arena 
almost  sold  out.  The  tour, 
which  begins  in  Cardiff  on 
Tuesday,  is  called  A Night 
Out  With  The  Boys. 

IN  this  week's  Spectator 
effort — a typically 
thoughtful  gem  entitled 
“Is  there  any  form  of  human 
life  quite  so  low  as  a jour- 
nalist*' — Paul  Johnson 
drops  a bombshell.  “The  be- 
haviour of  some  news- 
papers is  now  so  degrading 
that  I wonder  how  much 
longer  I can  belong  to  such  a 
foul  trade,”  my  sane  and 
rational  friend  declares. 

Still  sore  at  Robert  Sam  An- 
son's pithy  review  ofThe 
History  OfThe  American 
People  (Porky  Press,  £25), 
Paul  thinks  his  70th  birth- 
day next  year  might  be  the 
time  to  quit.  On  the  other  . 
hand — hurrah! — someone ' 
has  to  reform  the  press;  and 
where  most  hacks  can’t  risk 
offending  newspapers,  “I 
am  rich  and  can  tell  anyone 
1 choose  to  get  stuffed, 
though  being  by  natural  po- 
lite,” — come  again— 
“though  being  by  nature  po- 
lite. I rarely  do.  So  maybe  I 
will  carry  on  for  a bit.” 
Thank  God.  What  would  we 
do  without  the  dear  oldfel- 
low  to  keep  ua  amused?  j 

I Na  Press  Gazette  feature  j 
on  what  ex-editors  of 
national  newspapers  are  i 
doing  now,  the  eye  is  caught  1 
by  the  section  cm  the  Sun- 
day Sport.  One  former  edi- 
tor is  with  the  Durham  Eve-  I 
ning  News,  another  is  on  the 
News  of  the  World,  a third 
works  on  the  Son’s pop 
column,  and  a fourth  is  still 
at  the  Sport  group.  It  is  the 
fifth  of  this  distinguished 
quintet,  however,  that  in- 
trigues us.  Ian  Pollock,  the 
Gazette  reports,  is  now  a 
psychiatric  nurse.  Some 
might  find  this  an  eccentric 
career  progression;  others, 
the  Diary  among  them,  will 
think  it  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world. 

CONFUSION  sur- 
rounds The  Liar,  the 
splendid  new  book 
about  the  Jonathan  Aitken 
case  by  three  Guardian 
reporters.  Penguin,  its  pub- 
lisher. claims  that  Harrods 
refuses  to  stock  the  book, 
and  wonder  if  the  book  sign- 
ing scheduled  for  next 
Wednesday  is  still  on. 
Michael  Cole,  Mohammed 
A1  Payed’s  man  of  letters, 

states  the  opposite — that 

Penguin  has  declined  to 

supply  Harrods.  Most  oda- 
No  doubt  Coley  will  be  put- 
ting pen  to  paper  shortly 
with  a fill]  explanation. 
“Thank  you  for  bringing 
that  omission  to  our  atten- 
tion . . . I’m  hoping  to  see  it 
on  sale  here  very  soon/  he 
told  my  colleague  Simon 
Bowers,  adding:  “1  think 
you  have  a ftiture  in  retail- 
ing. Perhaps  you  could 
come  and  be  one  of  Santas 
little  helpers  for  us  here? 

SAD  news  from  the 

London  Evening  Stan- 
dard's legal  notices. 

Future  Management  Solu- 
tions Limited  has  gone  bust. 


is  usually  appalling.  But  1 still  find  myself  thinking  three  quarters  of  divorces  are  exist,  and  look  enviable.  Few  nounced.  “about  the  figures  Bel  Littlejohn,”  he  said,  “and 

A year  or  so  ago,  for  the  cf  those  amputated  wtves.  I fa  mated  by  wives.  What  is  women  wilfaHy  choose  to  he  saying  more  men  than  women  this  is  the  Turner  Prize  selec- 

pnrposes  of  a feature.  1 joined  thin*  of  the  sadness  of  lives  odd,  however,  is  the  terms  on  alone  — it  has  Just  proved  to  would  marry  their  spouse  tion  committee.  We’re  here  to 

a dating  agency.  Its  clients  committed  to  men  who  must  which  the  Whither  Marriage?  be  the  less  unhappy  option.  again.  Wen,  don’t  they  just  chose  a winner.” 

[OR  Gary  Glitter,  so  far  j weren't  looking  for  a spouse,  once  have  promised  so  much,  debate  continues  to  be  con-  People  usually  get  married  prove  men  are  better  than  The  four  finalists  had  in  a 

on  account  of  foe  feet  that  Earl  Spencer  has  now  given  ducted.  Defenders  of  marriage  because  they  hope  their  women  at  choosing  a spouse?”  deeply  disturbing  way 

touched  on  some  of  the  biggest 
issues  inherent  in  our  society. 

I wanted  this  to  be  recognised 

by  the  committee. 

_ ir^  _ “At  issue ..."  1 said. 

^ ,, — _ “Bless  you,”  said  Chris. 


on  account  of  foe  feet  that  | Earl  Spencer  has  now  given  | ducted.  Defenders  of  marriage  | because  they  hope  their  | women  at  choosing  a spouse?” 


replayed  over  and  over  again, 
with  a soundtrack  in  reverse, 
at  onct>  brutally  funny  and 
compassionate  yet  strangely 
disturbing. 

I’M  GLAD  to  say  that  Time 
Out’s  perceptive  critic 
Sarah  Kent  recognised  foe 
final  moment  of  this  Installa- 
tion. in  which  the  trolley  tips 
over,  releasing  the  ordinary 


‘At  issue."  I continued,  “are  housewife  tor  is  she  an  ordi- 


00 


major  questions  about  Iden- 
tity. life,  death,  and  the  nature 


nary  housewife?  What  exactly 
is  "ordinary"?  Who  is  a wife? 


View  from  platform  24 


of  art  It  strikes  me  that  Gil-  What  is  a house?)  from  her 
lian  Wearing  produces  work  trolley,  prison  with  only  slight 
that  yields  insights,  both  head  injuries  as  “one  of  foe 
fturny  and  disturbing,  into  the  great  defining  moments  in 
complexities  of  life  at  the  end  post-war  art.  a howl  of  ecstatic 
of  the  20th  century.  On  the  liberation  from  the  reduction- 
other  hand.  Christine  Bor-  ism  of  consumerism  in  a re- 
lands' funny  and  disturbing  contextualised  world  that  is  at 
pieces  yield  complex  insights  once  disturbingly  permanent 
into  life  at  the  end  of  foe  20th  yet  inherently  fragile,  a fitting 
century,  while  in  her  highly  monument,  brutal  and  power- 
innovative  work  Angela  Bui-  ful.  to  foe  artist's  obsession 
loch  raises  questions  that  with  mortality.  In  exposing 
yield  insights  into  the  com-  our  fears  and  fantasies,  she 
plenties  of  life,  both  funny  strikes  raw  nerves", 
and  disturbing,  at  foe  end  of  Sitting  in  that  committee 
the  20th  century.”  room,  we  debated  long  and 

hard  over  which  of  foe  four 

INCIDENTALLY,  it  is  artists  had  produced  foe  most 
widely  acknowledged  that  disturbing  exhibition.  Nick 
had  I not  been  a judge  Serota,  bless  him,  confessed 
mysdt  my  own.  much-praised  that  he  found  Cornelia 
Serpentine  exhibition,  I WISH  Parker’s  work  “very,  very  dis- 
I COULD  DISAPPEAR  NOW  turbing",  but  I finally  won  the 
AND  FOREVER  INTO  THE  day  for  Gillian's  work  when  I 
GROUND.  BURIEB'AND  FOR-  confessed  Kr  finding  it  “very, 
GOTTEN  with  its  controver-  very,  very  disturbing”, 
sial,  disturbing  exhibit  of  foe  So  it’s  been  a good  week  for 
mucus  from  foe  noses  of  over  contemporary  British  art  The 
three  thousand  dead  garden  Turner  Prize  has  put  concep- 
worms,  rearranged  on  glass  tual  art  right  back  where  it 
and  spread  into  a six-foot-long  belongs  in  the  headlines  of  the 
copy  of  my  own  autograph,  British  press,  just  three  pages 
would  have  been  a strong  con-  along  from  foe  Spencer  div- 


teoder  for  the  Turner. 


one,  and  only  a little  way 


■I  Like  many  of  those  on  this  below  a new  photo  of  a griev- 

year*s  Turner  short-list.  Iam  ing  Paula  Yates.  And  Gillian 

literally  obsessed  with  death.  Wearing  goes  away  from  foe 

Education  Zones,  as  is  inviting  out  from  foe  borderless  Schen-  Social  Chapter  and  launching  My  installation  piece.  CAGE,  lavish  award-dinner,  attended 

a group  c£  kids  into  Downing  gen  zone  that  marked  the  pre-  a charm  offensive  made  easier  .shows  the  skeletons  of  83  ham-  by  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 

i Street  for  the  larmch  of  Clare  cooked  Ri«<r  triumph  at  last  without  foe  ideological  bag-  sters  positioned  neatly  in  a most  prestigious  names  in  the 

I Short’s  plans  for  tackling  June’s  Amsterdam  summit  At  gage  that  weighed  down  the  great  big  hamster-wheel.  10  art  world,  with  a £20.000 

global  poverty.  Qtearing  land-  borne  there  will  be  promo-  Tories  for  years  before  May  L foot  by  10  foot  To  me,  it  says  a cheque  — ~ which  should  en- 

I mines,  Biana-style,  on  the  tfanai  events  from  Orkney  Mouthing  foe  phrase  “people's  lot  about  death,  a lot  about  able  her  to  come  up  with  yet 


Ao  RrHain’c  rvrocirlmnm/  rrf  thm  PI  I Education  Zones,  as  is  inviting  out  from  the  borderless  Schen-  Social  Chapter  and  launching 

/-Vr«  DlilcUl  l o ruy  Ul  u it?  lu  a group  cf  kids  into  Downing  gen  zone  that  marked  the  pre-  a charm  offensive  made  easier 

orwnorW  inn  Blaidr  c?rv\ilc  +Hj=»  Street  for  the  launch  of  Clare  cooked  Blair  triumph  at  last  without  foe  ideological  bag- 

dpprUaUlcbj  I«1  DIByA  bfJUilb  u lo  Short’s  plans  for  tackling  June’s  Amsterdam  summit  At  gage  that  weighed  down  the 

rvarh#  ia# a u/aminn  that  +ha  train  of  8tobai  poverty.  Clearing  land-  home  there  will  be  promo-  Tories  for  years  before  May  L 

pairy  wnJl  a warning  mai  me  ucllfl  Ol  mines,  Duma-Style,  on  the  rfanai  events  from  Orkney  Mouthing  foe  phrase  “people's 

rtochni/  ic  ahoi  rh  to  loavo  tA/fthni  if  i id  teach  at  Brighton  may  have  southwards  — vital,  as  the  Europe"  has  not  been  enough. 

GCoUfiy  !o  oUGUl  LU  IcaeiVt?  Will  KJLIL  Uo  been  a photoop  too  fer  — but  Federal  Trust  puts  tt.  “to  High  hopes  for  the  last  Brit- 

who  cares  as  long  as  the  policy  address  the  anxieties  and  aspi-  ish  presidency  in  1992  were 

EXACT  details  axe  a and  hardened  journalists  is  working?  rations  of  those  most  detached  shattered  by  the  Danish  refer- 

dosely-guarded  groaning  at  another  choreo-  Cook's  diplomatic  tours  now  from  the  European  dimension  endum  on  Maastricht  and 

secret  known  only  graphed  ceranony:  foe  people  include  regular  media  perfor-  to  British  life”.  Black  Wednesday.  But  now  a 

to  hundreds  of  offi-  who  organised  foe  glitzy  mis-  mances:  in  Budapest  last  week  Labour  makes  much  of  long  game  is  beginning:  Blair 

dials  in  Whitehall,  sion  statement  by  the  new  for-  he  bought  a copy  of  the  Hun-  wanting  to  move  away  from  has  every  chance  of  staying  in 
but  when  Eurostar  glides  on  to  eign  secretary  in  May  and  ere-  garian  version  erf1  the  Big  Issue  the  grand  institutional  ques-  power  for  years  after  Kohl  and 
platform  24  of  Waterloo  ated  a re-branded  UK  pic  at  to  make  a point  about  conti-  tions  that  preoccupy  Euro-  Chirac  are  gone:  the  grand 

Station  at  IL20  this  morning  last  month’s  Canary  Wharf  nent-wide  social  exclusion  as  crats,  though  it  is  promising  a strategy  is  to  become  one  cf 

Britain's  presidency  of  the  summit  are  at  it  agahu  govern-  wefl  as  canny  FO  funding.  And  flying  start  to  enlarging  the  foe  big  three  players. 


■ach  at  Brighton  may  have  southwards  — vital,  as  foe  Europe"  has  not  been  enough,  human  captivity,  a lot  about  more  disturbing  questions 

ten  a photoop  too  fer  — but  Federal  Trust  puts  tt,  “to  High  hopes  for  the  last  Brit-  our  relationship  to  the  envi-  about  systems  of  privilege, 

bo  cares  as  long  as  the  policy  address  the  and  aspi-  ish  presidency  in  1292  were  ronment  at  foe  end  of  foe  2Dth  consumerism  and  the  nature 

working?  rations  of  those  most  detached  shattered  by  foe  Danish  refer-  century,  a lot  about  our  collec-  of  art  in  the  late  20fo  century. 

Cook's  diplomatic  tours  now  from  the  European  dimension  endum  on  Maastricht  and  

dude  regular  media  perfor-  to  British  life”.  Black  Wednesday.  But  now  a 

ances  in  Budapest  last  week  Labour  makes  much  of  long  game  is  beginning:  Blair 


European  Union  will  arrive  ment  by  stunt,  style  and  in  Poland  he  saw  a telegenic  EU,  embracing  foe  former  Yet  viewed  from  platform  24. 

with  it  — very  well  ahead  of  extravaganza.  display  of  British  sniffer  dogs  communist  countries  of  east-  there  are  dangers  looming.  In 

time  yfam  the  big  day  dawns  Not  everyone  likes  it  Com-  helping  track  drugs  en  route  era  Europe.  This  will  be  a a week  that  began  with  Gor- 

aoly  on  January  L monwealth  heads  cf  govern-  from  Asia  to  western  Europe  historic  step  but  one  which  don  Brown  being  firmly 

Tony  Blair  and  Robin  Cook  ment  (and  arguably  the  Queen  — an  example  cf  co-operation  requires  tough  compromises  rebuffed  in  his  attempt  to  get 

will  be  on  hand  to  greet  the  herself)  were  not  amused  by  abroad  that  can  help  in  Wal-  over  the  ruinously  expensive  Britain  into  the  Buro-club  run- 

train  and  the  obligatory  logo  the  all-singing,  all-dancing  sail  as  well  as  Warsaw.  Common  Agricultural  Policy  ning  the  single  currency. 


designed  by  chmtoeaa  to  ad-  video  that  opened  their  Edin- 


vertise  the  youfofolness 


burgh  summit  and  some  let  it 


cool  Britannia  — that  will  be  be  known  they  would  have 
onhlazoned  everywhere  for  preferred  more  quality  time 
their  six-month  tour  of  EU  with  their  grinning  host  ^^—good  thing.  So  tumn’s  German  elections.  continent  is  now  leaving,  on 

duty  Stunts  can  work:  a kick*-  plans  for  the  presi-  So  fer  Brussels  remains  un-  time,  without  Britain,  coal  or 

Plans  for  today’s  event  have  bod  with  Brazilian  soccer  star  deucy  include  work  on  the  convinced  by  the  claim  that  not.  And  no  one  knows 

nyeftafls  mrung  m the  stuff-  Pele  is  a smart  way  to  pablS-  environment,  crime  and  drugs  Britain  has  become  a team  whether,  how,  or  when  we  can 

ier  corners  of  the  Civil  Service  else  David  Blunkett’s  new  — unaffected  by  foe  UK  opt-  player  since  signing  up  to  the  scramble  on  board. 


1 as  Warsaw.  Common  Agricultural  Policy  ning  the  single  currency, 

and  regional  subsidies  that  efaima  that  there  is  more  to 
MFHASISING  the  have  enriched  poorer  man-  Europe  than  Emu  ring  espe- 
tangfote  benefits  of  bers.  Yet  little  movement  is  cially  hollow.  Far  the  train 
foreign  policy  is  a likely  until  after  next  an-  heading  to  the  heart  of  the 
good  thing.  So  tumn’s  German  elections.  continent  is  now  leaving,  on 


So  fer  Brussels  remains  un-  time,  without  Britain,  cool  or 


n r _I1  _ |_  ^ J.  - ^ . .X!X.  .1  gyms:  evidently  aerobic  (this  is  done  by  cranking  a 

Buford  s body  beautiTul  sss.-s5rss?a 

0 acrylic  tights  — Is  dead  want  to  touch  the  little 

pass£.  The  basic  principle  oT  knob.  One:  I really  didn’t 
trietty  to  power  a gman  ever  in  demand  as  designers  spinning.  I discovered,  con-  want  to  die;  and,  two,  I 
1 Eastern  European  nation  prepare  their  final  cuts,  gists  in  a little  competition:  really  didn’t  want  to  be  cat- 
imHi  next  Christmas.  If  tn  Twelve  years  ago,  Ms  Per-  you.  and  about  other  inhu-  apulted  out  of  my  seat, 

doubt the  ethos  of  Times  feet  Size,  who  Is  now  33,  manly  fit  subjects,  enter  a which  I was  convinced 

Square  seems  be — do  it  big;  ■ answered  an  ad.  One  of  the  room  that’s  been  fitted  out  would  occur  the  moment  I 
if  still  in  doubt,  just  go  fashion  houses  had  come  to  with  high-tech,  resistance  removed  my  concentration 


It’s  simple;  invest  in 
bricks  and  mortar. 


berserk. 


a complete  standstill.  New  stationary  bicycles,  and  for  from  my  relentlessly  spin- 


Mortgage  Express  :• 


And  the  that  domi-  York  evidently  being  over-  the  next  60  minutes  — ning  feet.  But  each  time  the 
nates  ITmes  Square  at  the  crowded  with  perfect  size  barked  at  by  a field  marshal  field  marshall  trainer  came 


moment  is  the  body.  The  sevens,  seven  and  a halfe,  trainer  — 


cycle  round,  she  cranked  the 


Bill  Buford 


nerfect  body.  Everywhere  and  nines  — but  no  eights,  madly ...  or  else  die.  It’s  knob  a little  fnxther.  I 
von  look  that’s  what  yon  As  a number  of  designers  called  spuming  because  it’s  screamed:  “Can’t . . . do . . . 

inads  of  perfect  bodies,  took  measurements  of  her  impossible  to  stop  the  bike  more.  Me”  puff — pu£&  puff 
It’s"  a New  York  obsession,  body,  the  excitement  once  it  starts;  It  spins,  yon  — “Pat  Man.”  “No,  no,”  she 
and  I felt  it  was  time  that  I mounted.  By  the  time  the  spin,  everyone  else  sunns .. . said.  “Fat  naan  no  longer.” 


surrounded  by  pretty 
things  — trees,  a river,  the 
sounds  of  birds  singing,  an- 
cient architecture  — was 


lines.  In  fact.  I rather  fan-  people,  all  verging  on  a told  field-marshal  trail 
KvSmSemoS  5 ate  of  whoopee  hysteria,  that  I hadn’t  done  this  be- 
Taskeda  friend  to  educate  They  asked  her  how  much  fore.  That  1 was  a novice 
1 ««  York  bodies.  I she  wanted  to  be  paid.  And 


gs.  In  fact,  I rather  fan 
having  one  myself. 


Cient  aronieciux*:  — - York  bodies.  I she  wanted  to  be  paid.  Ana 

probably  good  ™ ^ her^o  take  me  to  a she’s  been  making  that  and 

that  the  routine,  leisurely  asmm  nerfect  Vyw**  much,  much  more,  ever 

had  a positive  effect  on  my  ^ j shouiA  note,  is  How  does  Ms  Peritet  Size 

—l  n*y  iMWM, Imwti  luw  Siw  Fhvht  so 


I hadn’t  done  this  be-  I am.  I should  observe.  In 
That  I was  a novice.  great  pain  at  the  moment 

You  can  assume  that  this 
HE  was  a woman  of  morning,  I did  not  walk 


Now  rm  living  fa  Hew  a mpht  Is  perfect  — 1 innocently  Gamble  and  is;  it  turns  out  I began  this  tittle  letter 

York,  on  my  way  to  work  1 benefidaxies  of  asked.  What  do  you  have  to  the  American  spinning  Inviting  ns  to  compare  two 

cross  Times  Square.  Bwn K {^York’s  busy  fashion  In-  do?  And  so  she  took  me  to  champion  — ' just  imagine  environments  — that  of 

yrm’Ye  never  seen  it,  yon  ve  New  Yark  Dr^J^^ucjai  spinning  class.  it).  But  once  the  spinning  leafy  Cambridge,  and  that 

Jot  a pretty  good  idea  Of  dustry  w,ing  th«»  Spinning  is  the  latest  New  started,  she  seemed  to  take  of  mW-town  New  York.  Iam 

Shat  Times  Square  looks  vSlrii  all  York  movement  in  physical  an  alarming  glee  at  the  now  wondering  If  Tbn« 

i«ba.  _ it  is  a great,  elec-  S^e,evid6nll, (other  insanity.  Introduced  about  sonnd  of  my  wheezing  Square  can  somehow  be 

tpo-lc.  high  voltage  mono-  two  years  ago.  it  is  now  lungs.  Each  time  she  came  replaced  by  the  River  Cam. 


she’s  been  making  that  and  £*\HE  was  a woman  of  morning,  I did  not  walk 
much,  much  more,  ever  concrete  lungs  and  past  Times  Square  on  my 
since.  thighs  who  appears  way  to  work.  I haven’t 

How  does  Ms  Perfect  Size  never  to  sweat  (she  has  the  really  walked  for  the  past 
Sight  keep  her  Size  Eight  so  improbable  name  of  Hope  48  hours. 

, n*-w**^ii..s4  4 — 4.  j began  this  tittle  letter 


Gamble  and  is;  it  turns  out. 


mortgage  express 

0500  212  354 


'iHvi  urn  **rtS9  i market-  And  enough  etec- 

teJ 


nwh  voltage  mono-  two  years  ago.  it  is  now  lungs,  isach  time  she  came  I repiaceo  Dy  tne  Kiver  uwl 

SSltto sSting-  Billboards  S?Spir-  regarded  as  the  thing  that’s  round,  she  Increased  the  Or.  for  that  matter  an  ont- 

Se  size  of  a Tesco  super-  saving  health  clnhs  and  resistance  tm  my  bicycle  ) post  of  the  Red  Cross. 


'W'unn"- 
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ThaCtaanHan  Friday  Decembers  Iffl] 


Of  the  people,  for  the  people . . . flanked  by  DS  judges,  Coleman  Young  takes  the  oath  of  office  on  becoming  Detroit’s  first  black  mayor  in  1974 

Coleman  Young 

Black  hope  in  Motown 


COLEMAN  Young. 

who  has  died  at 
the  age  of  79,  was 
the  first  black  man 
to  be  mayor  of  De- 
troit. serving  from  1974  until 
1994.  Volatile,  controversial 
and  outrageous,  he  was  also 
resourceful,  courageous,  and 
a wily  enough  politician  to 
keep  his  head  above  the 
waves  of  social  decay  and  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  that 
threatened  to  drown  him  and 
the  Motor  City.  He  made  no 
apology  for  defending  the  cor- 
ner for  black  people  — both 
the  middle  class  he  came 
from,  and  the  under-class  he 
loved,  and  which  he  some- 
times came  close  to  Joining. 

In  both  good  and  bad 
senses,  nniaman  was  a race 
politician.  He  rampalgnad  for 
black  people,  and  he  blamed 
white  bosses,  white  racism 
add,  above  all,  white  flight  to 
the  suburbs  for  the  city's 
many  troubles.  He  cultivated 
the  macho,  "bad"  image  of 
the  big  black  boss,  larding  his 
talk  with  words  like  “nigger” 
and  “mother-flicker”.  He  took 
his  holidays  in  Jamaica, 
received  visitors  dad  in  a silk 
dressing  gown,  and,  when 
they  finally  closed  the  line 
where  they  made  Cadillac 
convertibles,  he  bought  one  of 
the  last  for  himself 
There  were  accusations  of 
corruption,  bid-rigging  and 
favouritism,  but  Young  was 
not  just  a copy  of  the  old 
white  machine  bosses.  He 
cared  passionately  about  De- 
troit's black  people  and  was 
prepared  to  work  with  any- 
one to  help  them.  He  worked 
with  the  Ford  family  to  create 
the  Renaissance  Centre,  a 
giant  office  and  convention 
development,  and,  as  an  influ- 


ential member  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
he  wrote  a report  that  became 
the  basis  for  President  Car- 
ter's urban  policy. 

After  Martin  Luther  King 
and  his  allies  had  pressured 
the  Kennedy,  and  then  the 
Johnson,  administrations 
into  shaming  Congress  to 
pass  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  for  southern  blacks  the 
following  year,  the  attention 
of  concerned  Americans 
turned  from  black  political 
equality  in  the  South  to  the 
for  more  difficult  task  of 
achieving  economic  and 
social  equality  for  northern 
blacks. 

Young  was  among  file  gen- 
eration of  leaders  who  both 
confronted  and  expressed 
these  new  demands  In  the  ur- 
ban ghettos.  He  took  his  place 
alongside  other  black  mayors 
— Carl  Stakes  in  Cleveland, 
Richard  Hatcher  In  Gary,  In- 
diana — who  had  been  elected 
precisely  because  so  many 
whites  had  left  the  historic 
cities  as  islands  of  poverty 
and  low  tax  revenues,  and 
created  a doughnut  of  rela- 
tively prosperous  white 
suburbs. 

In  1967,  Detroit  was  the 
scene  of  an  appalling  riot  in 
which  43  people  were  killed, 
most  of  them  black  people 
shot  either  by  the  police  or  by 
white  store-owners.  The  situ- 
ation was  so  bad  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  in  federal 
troops.  Large  tracts  of  the  city 
have  remained  wastelands 
ever  since.  Crime  flourished: 
Detroit  was  second  only  to 
New  York  in  drug  use.  The 
schools  were  appalling.  The 
population  of  what  was.  in  the 
1940s.  America’s  fifth  hugest 


city  fell  from  just  under  two 
minimi  to  under  one  million 
people,  three-quarters  of  them 
African  Americans. 

Young  inherited  this  de- 
spair, and  fought  to  restore 
some  kind  of  solvency  to  the 
city’s  finances.  He  worked 
ceaselessly,  especially  in  his 
early  years  in  office,  for 
bread-and-butter  economic 
issues  that  benefited  white 
people  and  black  alike.  Hie  co- 
operated with  the  big  three 
car  companies,  instead  of 
fighting  them,  as  they  reeled 
from  the  impact  of  first  Euro- 
pean. then  Japanese,  imports. 
He  lobbied  for  tax  breaks  for 
the  automobile  industry,  and 


Young  was  among 
those  confronting 
the  new  demands 
of  blacks  in  the 
US  urban  ghettos 


when  the  weakest  of  the 
three.  Chrysler,  came  close  to 
bankruptcy.  Young  helped 
Lee  Iaccoccaturn  it  around. 

His  proudest  achievement 
was  to  “Integrate”  the  Detroit 
police  department  Even  in 
the  1960s,  the  city's  policemen 
were  almost  an  white,  and 
were  seen  by  many  blacks  as 
little  better  than  an  occupy- 
ing army.  The  great  "race" 
riots  of  1943  and  1967  both  fol- 
lowed insensitive,  arrogant 
behaviour  by  white  police- 
men in  black  neighbour- 
hoods. Some  whites  felt  that 
Detroit’s  police,  under 
Young’s  administration,  flip- 
flopped  from  white  to  black 


domination  But  the  Detroit 
News  commented,  after  his 
death,  that  Young’s  Integra- 
tion of  the  police  “is  likely  to 
stand  the  test  of  time’’.  The 
paper  also  described  him  as 
“a  torch  of  hope  and  an  ember 
of  lingering  anger"  for  a gen- 
eration of  black  Detroiters. 

No  one  would  riatm  that  he 
was  wholly  successful  as  a 
mayor.  His  police  chief,  after 
all,  was  sent  to  jail  for  steal- 
ing. And  by  the  time  he  left 
office,  middle-class  blacks  too 
were  fleeing  the  city.  But 
what  is  generally  conceded  is 
that  without  Coleman  Young, 
things  would  have  been  cata- 
strophically worse. 

Like  so  many  of  "his" 
people.  Young  was  bora  in  the 
South  — in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala- 
bama — and  arrived  in  De- 
troit aged  five,  - when  his 
father  went  north  for  work. 
His  family  converted-  to  Ca- 
tholicism, but  he  was  refused 
entry  to  a Catholic  high 
school.  He  graduated  with 
honours  from  a public  high 
school,  but  could  not  go  to  col- 
lege; he  believed  it  was  be- 
cause the  scholarship  system 
was  rigged  against  blacks. 

He  went  to  worts  for  Ford 
and  became  a union  organiser 
at  a time  when  the  company 
and  its  fearsome  security  de- 
partment punished  union 
membership,  let  alone  orga- 
nising: He  was  fired  for  fight- 
ing with  a white  workmate, 
and  went  to  work  for  the  US 
post  office.  He  served  in  the 
US  Army  Air  Force  and  post- 
war went  back  to  the  post 
office  and  to  union  work. 

During  the  1950s’  red 
scares,  Young  was  accused  of 
being  a communist  sympa- 
thiser. In  1952,  he  was  called 
before  the  House  Un-Ameri- 


can Activities  Committee  and 
asked  by  a Georgia  congress- 
man about  his  membership  in 
the  left-wing  National  Negro 
Labor  Council.  “Yon  would 
not  be  In  Congress  today,"  he 
replied,  “if  it  were  not  for  the 
legal  restrictions  cm  voting  on 
the  part  of  my  people". 

Forced  out  of  union  work. 
Young  worked  as  an  Insur- 
ance salesman,  bartender,  cab 
driver,  street  hustler  and 
player  of  “the  numbers",  file 
illegal  gambling  that  was  a 
passion  in  inner-city  black 
neighbourhoods.  In  1961.  be 
made  his  first  move  into  poli- 
tics. He  was  elected  to  a state 
constitutional  convention  and 
then  as  a Michigan  state  sena- 
tor. In  1968,  he  became  the 
first  black  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee,and  in  1974  he  was  elected 
mayor. 

His  biographer,  Wilbur 
Rich,  claimed  that  historians 
would  say.?*thls  was  the  guy 
who  tried-  to  keep  the  city 
from  failing  apart  while  the 
economy  was  undergoing  tre- 
mendous chapge”.  Young 
made  a characteristically 
down-to-earth,  though  not 
more  modest,  claim.  “Hell, 
no",  he  wrote.  ‘1  don’t  think 
Detroit  is  better  off  than 
when  I became  mayor.  The 
auto  industry  certainly  isn’t 
better  off  than  it  was  in  1974. 
The  job  market  certainly  isn’t 
better  off  than  it  was  then. 
How  the  hell  could  Detroit  be 
better  off?  But  I damn  sure 
think  it's  better  off  for  me  be- 
coming mayor”. 


Godfrey  Hodgson 


Coleman  Alexander  Young,  poli- 
tician, bom  May  24,  1918;  died 
November  29. 1997 


Duncair  Pryde  

Life  and  loves  of  an 


JL  T THE  funeral  cf  Dun- 
#\  can  Pryde,  who  has 
died  of  cancer  aged  60, 
# wnentkm  was  made  of 

his  earlier  life,  but  few  among 
those  present  were  aware  of 
its  wider  significance.  Not 
surprisingly,  for  in  the  last 
decade  of  his  life,  he  and  his 
second  wife,  Dawn,  bad  lived 
quietly,  running  a small 
newsagent's  shop,  Pryde  of 
Cowes,  near  file  town's  ma- 
rina. To  most  who  dropped  by 
for  their  dailies,  sweets,  or 
fishing  tackle,  ftig  thin,  diffi- 
dent Scot  at  the  till  must  have 
seemed  quite  ordinary. 

One  due  to  the  deception  of 
this  image  lay  In  the  plies  of 
notes  and  computer  print- 
outs over  which  he  poured  in 
quiet  moments  between  cus- 
tomers: these  were  the  raw 
material  and  drafts  of  what  he 
intended  to  be  the  most  com- 
prehensive dictionary  yet  of 
the  26  dialects  of  the  Inult,  or 
Eskimo,  language. 

Although  he  spoke  nine  of 
them  fluently  — more,  ft  is 
said,  than  anyone  else  — his 
great  project  sadly  proved 
much  more  than  a single  life’s 
walk.  But  by  setting  out  fr- 
uit's phanetlcal  keys  and  dia- 
lectical codes  and  getting  into 
its  alphabet,  he- hoped  his  cho- 
sen successors  could  com- 
plete It,  or  use  his  work  so  far 
to  help  the  RaMmon  rtafand 
their  identity  against  the  cul- 
tural onslaughts  cf  the  West 

Born  one  of  six  children  of 
a mine-worker  in  Dalmnlr. 
Clydebank,  Pryde  was  edu- 
cated at  an  orphanage  In 
Banffshire.  At  15,  be  joined 
the  ■ merchant  navy;  at  18. 
back  on  lard  after  an  eye  In- 
jury. he  answered  a news- 
paper advertisement  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and 
left  for  Canada.  At  Zl,  after 
three  years  fur-trading  in 
northern  Manitoba  and  On- 
tario with  Cree  and  Ojlbway 
Indians,  whose  dialects  he 
picked  up  too,  he  asked  the 
company  to  give  him  a job 
less  “soft  and  civilised". 

As  be  was  to  recount  in  his 
elegant,  unvarnished  mem- 
oir, Nunaga;  My  Land.  My 
Country,  this,  along  with 
romance  and  high  adventure, 
was  what  he  got;  at  trading 
posts  farther  north  in  file  tun- 
dra. Following  the  advice  cf 
another  Soot, . who  was  his 
first  boss  there,  to  "learn  the 
Eskimo  way,  so  you  know 
how  they  feel”,  he  became 
adept  at  hunting  and  fish  tag, 
setting  fur -traps,  training 
dogs,  navigating  sleds  in  win- 


ters of  frozen  dark"*”,  build- 
tag  snow-houses,  and  surviv- 
ing off  rations  of  raw  caribou 
meat  and  seal-blood  soup.  His 
strength  and  resilience 
earned  him  the  name  Taqak, 
or  “Wiry". 

His  survived  attacks  by  griz- 
zly and  polar  bears;  and  early 
on,  as  the  employee  at  a 
remote  trading  post,  he  was  at 
the  mercy  cf  a band  of  Es- 
kimo desperadoes,  one  of 
whom  tried  repeatedly  to  kill 
him  After  that  experience, 
Pryde  was  initiated  Into  the 
practice  of  wife-exchange, 
which  provided  him  with  fe- 
male warmth,  offspring,  pro- 
tection as  a family  member 
from  the  worst  consequences 
of  murderous  blood  feuds  — 
jinri  the  beginnings  of  his  rep- 
utation as  a Don  Juan  cm  sled- 
runners. 

This  did  him  no  harm 
when,  in  1966,  he  was  elected 
as  the  first  member  on  the 
Northwest  Territorial  Coun- 
cil in  Yellowknife  for  the  just- 
enfranchised  constituency  of 
West  Arctic,  three  times  the 
area  of  France.  He  resigned 
from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 


Pryde ...  Arctic  defender 

pany,  became  an  independent 
trapper,  and  then  embarked 
on  a series  of  long  and  peril- 
ous journeys  by  sled  and 
canoe  to  meet  his 
constituents. 

Having  experienced  some 
of  the  worst  of  their  did  hard- 
ships, he  was  determined 
that,  instead  of  being  robbed 
of  land  or  reduced  to  welfare, 
they  «hmiM  have  the  best 
possible  chance  to  enjoy  new 
prosperity.  So  that  Eskimo 
children  would  no  longer  be 
sent  away,  he  helped  secure 
their  right  to  state-frmded 
schooling  at  home  in  their 
settlements;  and  to  assist 
their  parents,  promoted  laws 
guaranteeing  a fair  share  of 
income  from  visiting  hunters. 
His  attempts  to  limit  incur- 


sions by  the  oil  companies 
and  tankers  threatening  his 
constituency’s  frail  eeoktas 
were  less  successful. 

hi  1969.  in  a cover-story  de- 
voted to  him  in  the  Canadian 
edition  of  Time  magazine,  be 
was  said  to  know  the  Arctic 
“better  than  any  white  man  of 
his  generation*1.  In  1970,  hi*. 
p.giHmo  voters  re-elected  him 
with  a huge  majority  over  an 
Eskimo  opponent  In  1972.  he 
was  lionised  by  the  media, 
when  Nunaga  was  published 
to  critical  acclaim  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  be- 
came a Canadian  bestseller. 

After  he  settled  in  Yellow- 
knife with  his  first  legal  wife, 
Georgina,  a local  Indian 
beauty  queen,  and  formed  his 
own  development  business,  it 
looked  for  a while  as  if  hu 
might  be  seduced  into  comfy, 
middle-class  acquiescence. 
But  not  for  long.  With  his  mar- 
riage on  the  rocks,  he  resigned 
his  council  seat  in  1975  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Inupiat 
University  of  the  Arctic,  L500 
miles  due  west  in  Anchorage. 
Alaska.  There,  latterly  as  head 
cf  the  Inupiat  and  Arctic  Stud- 
ies Department  be  helped  im- 
prove methods  of  teaching  fr- 
uit, devised  a typewriter 
keyboard  for  the  language, 
and  was  commissioned  to 
start  on  bis  dictionary. 

According  to  legend,  the 
bureaucrats  in  Washington 
took  some  years  to  realise 
that,  although  he  had  been  the 
named  assignee  of  US  federal 
grants.  Pryde  did  not  officially 
exist  they  had  no  record  of 
his  social  security  number, 
residential  status,  or  entry 
Into  Alaska.  So,  one  evening 
during  a card-game  with  some 
academic  colleagues,  a judge, 
and  an  immigration  officer,  he 
was  asked  as  tactfoBy  as  poss- 
ible how  he  had  got  there. 

The  question  signalled  how 
rapidly  his  wilderness  was 
being  tamed,  and  his  answer 
demonstrated  how  much  had 
already  been  lost:  “By  dog- 
sled,  of  course."  Having 
agreed  to  continue  his 
research  elsewhere  while  his 
status  in  Alaska  was  sorted 
out,  he  met  his  second  wife. 
Dawn,  and  never  returned. 

Duncan  Pryde  leaves  Dawn, 
a daughter,  Fiona,  by  his  first 
wife;  and  a small  clan  of  Es- 
kimo Scots. 


WHHm  Ray  mw 


Duncan  McLean  Pryde,  Arctic 
trapper  and  author,  bom  June  6. 
1937;  died  November  15. 1997 


Birthdays 


John.  Baker,  chairman. 
National  Power,  60;  King 
Bhumlbol  of  Thailand.  70; 
Jose  Carreras,  operatic 
tenor,  61;  Lucie  Clayton, 
founder  of  the  model  and  sec- 
retarial agency,  69;  Lord 
(Alf)  Dubs,  former  Labour 
MP,  65;  Eddie  (the  Eagle) 
Edwards,'  ski  jumper,  34; 
Tommy  Graham,  Labour 
MP,  54;  Peter  Grant,  chair- 


man, Sun  Life  Assurance 
Society,  68;  Hanif  Kurds  hi, 
novelist  and  playwright,  43; 
Little  Richard,  rock  singer, 
62;  Lord  Longford,  cam- 
paigner, writer  and  former 
Labour  minister,  92  Terry 
Maher,  writer  and  pub- 
lisher, founder,  former  chair- 
man and  chief  executive, 
Pentos,  62;  Janet  Morgan, 
writer  and  editor,  52  Sheri- 


dan Morley,  broadcaster 
and  critic,  56;  Carlton 
Palmer,  footballer,  32;  John 
Home  Robertson.  Labour 
MP,  49;  Jeremy  Sandford. 
author,  63;  Bill  Baden  Skitt. 
assistant  commissioner,  Met- 
ropolitan Police,  56;  Dame 
Mary  Smieton,  former 
senior  civil  servant,  95; 
Adam  Thorpe,  poet.  41;  Don 
Touhlg.  Labour  MP,  50. 


Margaret  Sherman 


Hunting  Nazis  and  fine  wine 


I FIRST  met  the  journalist 
Margaret  Sherman,  who 
has  died  aged  80,  about  30 
years  ago  when  I joined  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine  as 
features  editor  and  she  was 
wine  and  food  writer.  1 
remember  a swirl  of  tanger- 
ine coat  and  tottery  high 
heels,  her  hair  in  the  neat 
cropped  style  she  always 
wore  and  as  immaculate  as  it 
would  always  be. 

The  impression  was  of  a 
small,  rather  glamorous  dy- 
namo. self-confident  but  with 
twinkly  eyes.  Totally  without 
prejudice,  she  had  an  ability 
to  short-circuit  convention 
and  reach  out  to  her  col- 


leagues, especially  younger 
ones,  or  shy  ones,  or  those 
getting  a raw  deal. 

The  "time  of  her  life”  was 
perhaps  during  the  second 
world  war,  when  she  served 
in  the  Auxiliary  Territorial 
Service,  rising  to  become  as- 
sistant adjutant  to  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Chilwell, 
Nottinghamshire.  Her  joy  in 
comradeship  shines  through 
the  moving,  marvellously 
entertaining  bestseller  she 
wrote  about  her  ATS  experi- 
ence, No  Time  For  Tears,  and 
the  women  who  served,  inde- 
pendent spirits  all. 

There  are  wonderful  anec- 
dotes, from  having  to  eat  cus- 


tard the  cat  had  fallen  into  be- 
cause it  was  too  precious  to 
jettison,  to  the  tricks  they 
used  to  put  creases  in  the 
right  places  In  their  khaki. 
Maggie  also  describes  consol- 
tag  one  of  her  girls,  whose 
brother  had  just  been  killed, 
by  explaining  that  one  of  her 
brothers,  Ken.  an  RAF  pilot 
had  been  killed  too. 

Margaret,  Ken  and  her 
other  brother,  Geoff  had  an 
ldyffically  happy  childhood  In 
Bristol,  where  she  was  bom. 
After  leaving  school,  she 
spent  a mid- 1330s'  summer  in 
Germany,  returning  full  of 
revulsion  at  the  insidious 
spread  of  Nazism-  The  piece 


she  wrote  about  it  for  her 
local  paper  turned  out  to  be 
her  entree  to  the  Bristol  Eve- 
ning World  as  its  first  woman 
reporter. 

Her  career  in  journalism 
was  to  span  50  years,  inter- 
rupted by  her  wartime  ser- 
vice in  the  ATS  and,  more  im- 
portantly, in  military 
Intelligence  at  the  War  Office 
and  the  Special  Operations 
Executive.  Here,  her  knowl- 
edge of  German  came  in 
handy.  Her  first  assignment 
was  to  access  potential  back- 
up — accommodation,  elec- 
tricity, water  supplies,  etc  — 
for  the  troops  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy.  Later  she 
tracked  troop  movements  in 
the  Yugoslav  guerrilla  war, 
and  compiled  a massive  card- 
index  of  German  academics 
graded  according  to  their 
Nazi  party  associations. 

Post-war,  she  worked  for 
the  Daily  Mall  and  the  News 


Chronicle,  before  26  years  on 
Good  Housekeeping.  When 
her  husband,  Keith  Bean,  an 
Australian  journalist  whom 
she  married  in  1945,  had  a 
stroke  in  1980,  Maggie  retired 
to  look  after  him  until.  bis 
death;  They  shared  a passion 
for  cricket,  and  he  helped  her 
research  two  excellent  cook- 
books, Eggs  and  Sanaa  Pud- 
dings & Desserts. 

In  recent  years,  Maggie’s 
quick  mind  was  often  frus- 
tratlngly  under-employed. 
She  devoured  spy  novels  and 
whodunnits,  usually  sussing 
out  the  “mole"  or  the  culprit 
well  before  the  final  pages.  On 
Sunday  afternoons,  which 
was  usually  when  I visited 
her.  we  would  watch  Colombo 
or  Murder  She  Wrote  and  pore 
over  Saturday’s  Guardian 
crossword. 

A lifelong  socialist  — her 
great  hero  was  Michael  Foot 
— she  campaigned  for  the 


Labour  Party  in  earlier  days 
and  was  in  her  element  at  the 
election  night  count  for  her 
local  ward.- It  was  a matter  of 
great  chagrin  to  her  that  she 
was  unable  to  do  so  on  May  L 
Even  as  life  shrank  around 
her,  real  concerns  were  for 
her  the  vital  issues.  But  she 
had  a hedonistic  streak,  too. 
She  loved  wine  and  smoked 
too  much.  She  could  still  flirt 
and  her  favourite  recent 
movie  was  Pretty  Woman.  She 
had  no  time  for  hypocrites, 
voiced  strong  opinions  and 
could  sometimes  be  a de- 
manding friend.  But  she  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting 
women  1 have  known  and 
Sunday  afternoons  are  now 
strangely  empty. 


AmwQrasa 


Margaret  Sherman,  journalist, 
bom  November  14,  1916;  died 
November  8. 1997 


Margaret  Sherman . . . no  time  for  hypocrites 


Jackdaw 


Robofoot 

IF  you’ve  still  got  a set  of 
midgets  standing  on  a half 
radish  in  the  loft  you’d  better 
get  them  out  and  give  them 

one  last  flick  around. 

For  a measly  £1,700  you  can 
buy  a Khepera  fiaotie  robot 
which  can  be  programmed  to 
recognise  the  ball,  its  oppo- 
nent and  the  goal  You  pro- 
gramme the  little  bleeder  be* 
for  the  match,  then  simply 

pour  a cuppa  from  your 

Thermos  flask,  stand  on  the 

touchline  and  cheer.  A Khe- 

pere  "runs”  with  the  ball  and 
can  even  play  ditto,  pushing 
the  other  robot  off  the  ball. 

Computer  scientists  have 
already  come  up  with  person- 


alities for  the  goalscoring  gad- 
gets: "Vinny"  finds  anything 
aid  kicks  it  “Gary"  plays 
nicely  and  cleverly,  but  ita  bit 
dull;  “Eric"  shows  occasional 
flashes  of  brilliance.  Just 
don't  buy  “Alan";  it  looks 
promising,  but  its  chips  don’t 
work  for  long  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  price  tag. 

Cyber  Subbuteo  with  robofoot- 
ballers.  in  Stuff. 

Snakebite 

THAT  Tuesday  morning  Fd 
taken  the  dead  mice  out  of  the 
freezer  to  defrost  for  feeding 
as  usual  and,  using  12-incb 
forceps,  started  to  put  them  in 
cages.  Eventually,  ] came  to 
the  cage  containing  a neo- 
tropical rattlesnake,  the 
South  American  version  of 
the  rattlesnake . . . This  one 
was  about  three  feet  long  and 
as  thick  as  my  wrist 
As  J got  closer  It  started  get- 
ting very  excited,  moving  Its 
head  back  and  forward  and 
flicking  its  tongue  in  andout 
Snakes  know  when  they're 
going  to  be  fed.  Being  a pit 
viper,  the  neo-tropical  rattle- 
snake has  a small  pit  between 
the  nostrils  and  the  eyes. 


which  is  basically  a heat-seak- 
ing  device  used  to  sense 
warm-blooded  prey.  It’s  ex- 
tremely sensitive. 

When  I got  to  the  cage,  I 
drew  the  lid  back  an  inch  to 
insert  the  drfrosted  mouse, 
clasped  in  the  forceps.  I didn't 
really  register  what  happend 
next  it  was  over  so  fast  The 
snake  obviously  sensed  food, 
but  its  heat  detector  must 
have  homed  in  on  my  hand 

because  it  was  warmer  than 
the  dead  mouse. 

Suddenly,  the  rattlesnake 
struck.  It  shot  past  the  mouse, 
forced  itself  through  the  inch- 
wide gap  and  bit  into  my  right 
forefinger.  It  sounds  stupid 

now,  but  I thought  “No,  that 
didn’t  just  happen.  I can’t 
have  been  bitten  by  a snake. "I 
suppose  it  was  tlte  shock,  be- 
cause I definitely  knew  Td 
been  bitten — rd  felt  the 
fangs.  They  were  as  sharp  as 
hypodermic  needles  and 
they'd  gone  right  past  the 
bone  in  my  finger. 

As  told  to  Maxim. 

Oriental  excess 

I’M  walking  down  the  stairs 
to  the  dancefloor  and  someone 


pokes  their  finger  in  my  back. 
Whizzing  round,  I see  an  ex- 
pressionless army  guard  with 
a truncheon  in  his  pocket  I 
decide  to  let  tt  lie.  I am  es- 
corted to  the  dancefioor  and 
then  freed  as  fire  guard  takes 
over  his  shift,  standing  stiffly 
on  a podium  overlooking  the 
packed  dancefloor.  Welcome 
to  clubbing  in  China. 

Yep,  China.  And  who  was  in 
charge  ofbringmg  house 
music  to  the  southern  China 


Ministry . . China  watching 


towns  of  Guang  Zhou  and 
Shenzhen?  DJs  Jazzy  M and 
Marc  Auerbach;  A 35-year-old 
from  Putney,  and  a 27-year-old 
from  Woking.  Not  that  the 
crowds  are  bothered — they 
loved  every  minnte  of  it 
■ There  are  a few  telling  dif- 
ferences between  dubbing  in 
China  and  dubbing  back 
home.  The  armed  guards  for 
starters.  Guards  are  warned 
to  be  on  tire  lookout  for  people 
on  Ecstasy  who,  apparently, 
wfll  be  the  ones  wearing  sun- 
glasses and  shaking  their 
heads.  And  then  there  are  the 
toilets,  where  you  pee  in  a 
vexyunglamourous  hole  in 
the  ground,  yet  an  attendant 
gives  you  paper  towels  and  a 
back  massage  while  you’re 
drytag  your  hands.  The  most 
annoying  difference  Is  the  bar 
staff  who  refuse  to  serve  alco- 
hol to  women. 

Sailing  into  China.  withMUp- 
istry,  thenew  clubbing  and  Ufa 
style  magazine. 

Hymn  sheets 

THE  bestknown  Victorian 
poem  is  probably  Good  King 
Wenceslas  (by  J M Neale),  fol- 
lowed by  Once  In  Royal  David's 


City  (Mrs  Alexander);  AU 
Things  Bright  And  Beautiful 
(also  Mrs  Alexander)  is  less 

familiar  than  it  used  to  be,  but 
was  once  possfblythe  best  - 
known  cfalL  The  most  famous 
American  poem  of  fire  Victoria 
age  Is  Away  In  A Manger 
(anonymous),  with  0 Little 

Total  On  Bethlehem  CPbiUIps 
Brooks)  and  Dear  Lord  And 
Father  Qf  Mankind  (John 
GreenleafWhittier)  as  run- 
ners-up. Along  with,  the  Christ- 
mas story,  hymns  provide 
probablythe  chief  access  to 
religious  language  and  ideas 
for  the  greater  part  of  an.  un-', 
churched  nation. 

There  is  more  to  carol  singing 

than  mats  the  eye.  according  to 
London  Review  ofBooh&. 

Avatar  world 

WHAT  do  people  do with  each 
other  to  online  virtual 
worlds?  Do  they  behave  as 
they  do  in  the  real  world, 
following  the  conventions  cf 
vrotyday  behaviour,  or  differ* 
enfly?  The  answer  is —both. 

Alphawmid  and  Cybergate 
are  both  3-D  graphical  worlds 
in  which  people  — repre- 
sented on  screen  as  avatars — 


move  around  and  wimmimi. 
cate  via  text  They  have  cock- 
tail-party  type  conversations 
(“where  are  you  from?”,  “do 
your  come  here  often?”),  build ' 
houses,  and  invite  guests  to 
show  off  their  fhrnituie,  have 
parties  and  the  like. 

At  this  point  segregation 
takes  place:  "Regulars  become 
cliquish,  they  hang  out 
together  in  exclusive  groups 
or  in  remote  areas  of  the 
world.  They  also  establish  dis- 
tinctive online  personalities 
(the  “prankster”,  the  "helpful 
guide”  the  "seen-it-afl-before 
cosmopolltan",  etc),  "New- 
bies”, mi  the  other  band,-  be- 
have like  tourists — they 
exchange  only  "superfical” 
smaD-telk  and  remain  on  the 
periphery  of  conversation. 

The  social  life  cf avatars,  in 
Mttte. ' 


Jackdaw  wants  Jewels-  E-mail 
Jackdota^guardiaiuxKuk.;fax 
01 71-713 4366;  write  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian,  mFarringdon 
Road.  London  EC  JR  3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


IN  HEALTHCHECK.  Page 
Guardian  Sport,  Novem 
28,  we  said  that  in  the  i 
wrestlers  with  herpes  s 
plex  wee  excluded  from  a 
petition.  The  Herpes  Viru 
Association,  Sphere,  ask 
to  point  out  that  it  is  o 
wrestlers  with  active  c 
sores  who  are  excluded,  sii 
the  virus  is  so  common  t 
most  adults  carry  it.  They ! 
communal  bathing  can: 
transmit  herpes  simple 
the  virus  is  too  fragile 
Survive  in  water. 


PAGE  18  Of  G2  yesterday  car- 
ried  the  wrong  dateline*,  say- 
tag  Wednesday  instead  of 
Thursday. 

Jt  is  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible . Raiders  may  contact 
the  Reader?  Editor.  Ian  Mayes, 
on  0171 239  9589  between  Ham. 
and  5pm  on  weekdays.  Fax; 
0171  239  9697. 

E-mail:  rmderiffguardian.co.uk 
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Pru  fails  to 

hit  second 

pensions 

deadline 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  15 


RagiertJoiMS 


A LEAD  ENG  consumer 
group  demanded  last 
night  that  tongh 
action  be  taken 
against  Prudential,  the  UK's 
largest  insurer,  after  it  admit- 
ted failing  to  meet  a second 
deadline  for  clearing  up  cases 
of  pensions  mis-seUing. 

Just  six  weeks  after  being 
condemned  by  the  chief  finan- 
cial regulator  far  not  meeting 
an  agreed  deadline,  it 
emerged  yesterday  that  Pru- 
dential has  missed  another 
target  But  the  company  de- 
fended its  record  and  ap- 
peared to  blame  some  custom- 
ers tor  not  returning  the 
necessary  information. 

The  insurer  was  supposed 
to  complete  all  its  most  ur- 
gent mis-seDing  cases  by  No- 
vember SO,  but  has  managed 
only  91  per  cent 
The  first  deadline  it  failed 
to  meet  was  to  dear  up  90  per 
cent  of  these  top  priority 
cases  — Including  people  who 
have  already  retired  or  died 
— by  September  30. 

The  Consumers’  Associa- 
tion said  the  Treasury  should 
rule  that  "enough  fa  enough”. 
Mick  McAteer,  the  CA's 
senior  policy  researcher, 
said:  “They  keep  missing 
deadlines.  Now  1 think  it  is 
time  for  tougher  action.  Trea- 
sury economic  secretary 
Helen  Liddell  has  said  she 
will  bring  to  bear  much  more 
Draconian  measures.  We  are 
hoping  she  keeps  her  word.” 
Last  month  Mrs  Liddell  an- 
nounced that  companies 
which  continue  to  drag  their 


heels  in  tackling  pensions 
mis-selling  face  a range  of 
tough  new  sanctions.  Individ-  j 
ual  staff  found  to  be  at  fault  j 
could  be  thrown  out  of  the  in- , 
dustry,  companies  «>»!<*  have  ■ 
to  stcqp  selling  products  while 1 
they  sort  out  the  mess,  and 
some  finns  could  even  be  put 
out  of  business. 

Prudential  has  71,356  cases 
identified  as  requiring  review 
— the  highest  total  of  41  com- 
panies named  and  shamed  for 
their  part  in  the  scandaL 

In  October,  the  Securities 
and  Investments  Board  (now 
the  Financial  Services  Au- 
thority) accused  Prudential  of 
“serious  shortcomings"  in  its 
handling  of  the  mis-selling; 
review.  Less  than  a month 
later,  the  company’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Sir  Peter  Davis,  pub- 
licly apologised  for  its  role  in 

thp  affair 

Last  night,  the  Treasury 
said  Mrs  Liddell  would  not  be 
commenting  on  the  Pruden- 
tial’s latest  failing. 

Defending  its  record,  the 
company  said  there  were  a 
number  of  cases  where,  de- 
spite its  best  efforts,  custom- 
ers bad  still  not  provided  it 
with  the  essential  informa- 
tion it  needed  In  order  to  com- 
plete their  cases. 

Last  weekend  the  company 
sent  out  advance  payments 
totalling  £7.4  million  to  2,771 
people.  Where  a customer  has 
died,  his  or  her  dependants 
were  sent  £10,000.  People  who 
have  retired  received  £2^500. 
With  the  cheques  was  a 
promise  that  the  insurer  would 
makes  final  offer  of  compensa- 
tion withm  30  days  of  receiving 
the  missing  information. 


GEC  proves 
breaking  up 
is  hard  to  do 


OUTLOOK/New 
chief  digs  into 
cash  mountain, 
says  DAVID  GOW 


George  Simpson, 
newly  ennobled,  is 
determined  to  tear 
up  the  strategy  for 
GEC  bequeathed  by  his  fellow 
peer.  Lord  Weinstock. 

In  July  he  set  out  a plan  to 
move  away  from  an  outmoded 
culture  of  joint  ventures;  yes- 
terday, a year  since  becoming 
chief  executive,  he  an- 
nounced the  partial  float  of 
1 French  joint  venture  GEC- 
Alsthona  in  1998. 

What  is  more,  he  took  a 
small  spade  to  the  bloated 
cash  mountain  (£2  billion) 
that  Weinstock  built  up.  say- 
ing he  would  give  back 
£300  million  to  shareholders. 
The  markets  liked  this  dis- 
play of  positive  thinking  and 
culture  change;  the  shares 
nose  13'Ap  to  close  at  403 1 ip. 

At  first  glance,  it  made 
sense.  After  all,  GEC  and  Its 
French  friend  Alcatel  are  float- 
ing off  52  per  cent  of  Alstbom. 
a high-profile  outfit  whose 
feats  include  building  hydro 
turbines  for  China's  contro- 
versial Three  Gorges  dam  and 
France’s  world- beating  TGVs. 
Lord  Simpson  reckons  the 
float  win  value  it  at  between 
£4  billion  and  £5  billion,  so 
GEC  should  pick  up  some 
£1  billion  when  the  sale  takes 
place  in  New  York,  London 
and  Paris  in,  say.  May. 

Lord  Simpson  is  already 
thinking  of  spending  that 
money,  and  the  £300  million 
be  hopes  to  get  soon  from 
three  smaller  disposals,  ac- 
quiring new  branches  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  core  areas  of  de- 
fence, telecommunications 
and  electronics  on  which  he 
is  refocusing  GEC. 

But,  as  Soot  Simpson  might 
say,  haung  oan  a m limit!  The 
noble  lord  seemed  a mite  un- 
sure of  himself  beneath  the 
banter  as  he  unveiled  a mod- 
est rise  in  earnings  (hit  by  the 
strong  pound)  and  warned  of 


Tories  gave  £5bn 
away,  but  didn’t 
know  who  to 


Watch  what  you’re  saying . . . Nippon  Telegraph  & Telephone  unveils  the  world’s  smallest  wrlstwatch  phone,  which 
will  make  its  debut  at  the  forthcoming  Nangano  Winter  Olympic  Games  photograph:  toshjyumaizawa 

IMF  urges  Japan  to  take  swift 
action  over  confidence  crisis 


slower  growth  in  the  second 
half.  Well  he  might,  ns  ana- 
lysts pointed  out  that  GEC 
and  Alcatel  are  keeping  24  per 
cent  each  of  Alstbom  for  at 
least  a year  rather  than  float- 
ing the  lot.  A colossal  fridge, 
in  other  words. 

Not  only  that:  GEC  is  still 
working  on  a “solution”  to 
the  problem  of  its  telecoms 
joint  venture  with  German 
. group  Siemens  in  which  it 
owns  60  per  cent.  Heinrich 
von  Pierer.  Siemens's  strnte- 
| gic  chief,  clearly  will  not  pay 
the  price  GEC  wants,  and 
Lord  Simpson  muttered  at 
yesterday's  presentation  that, 
well,  it  might  be  better  to  hold 
on  to  it  after  all  (it  has  good 
margins').  So  that  fa  one  joint 
venture  far  keeps,  perhaps. 

This  joint  venture  mental- 
ity is.  clearly,  more  deep- 
rooted  than  Lord  Simpson 
takes  into  cognisance.  Mar- 
coni and  the  other  cash -gener- 
al ing,  healthy -earning  de- 
fence arms,  he  admits,  will 
not  be  subsumed  into  one 
pan-European  company,  that 
may  be  OK  for  airframes  (the 
Airbus  option)  but  not  for, 
say.  military  etertronics. 
And,  as  for  the  long-ru- 
moured merger  with/take- 
over of  British  Aerospace,  for- 
get it;  Lord  Simpson  wants  to 
take  GEC  on  its  own  "hock  up 
the  curve"  of  greater  share- 
holder value. 

His  analysis  — despite  the 
disappointment  of  being  fro- 
zen out  of  French  defence 
electronics  group  Thomson- 
CSF  — is  one  or.  er,  piecemeal 
cross-border  consolidation  in 
Europe's  military-industrial 
complex  of  firms.  And  that 
can  only  mean  joint  ventures 
with  BAe,  Germany's  Dasa. 
France's  Matra/ Aerospa- 
tiale/Dassault, Italy’s  Fin- 
mecehanica/Alenia  and  the 
rest  — as  well  as  leaving  the 
door  open  for  similar  moves 
in  the  US. 

Probably  into  Thomson  via 
Alcatel,  too. 

One  analyst  said  yesterday: 
“The  conditions  are  in  place 
at  least  for  GEC  to  move  for- 
ward but  it's  a slow  and  pain- 
ful process.”  And  not  without 
its  contradictions,  either. 


.Undraw  Higgins  in  Tokyo 
and  Larry  Efflott 


Teresa  Hunter 

TAX  breaks  for  savers 
worth  more  than 
£5  billion  were  Indis- 
criminately distributed  by 
the  Conservatives  without 
any  idea  of  who  was  getting 
what,  sources  dose  to  the 
Chancellor  said  yesterday. 

As  the  fiasco  surrounding 
the  new  Individual  Savings 
Account  deepened.  Labour 
was  blaming  the  last  gov- 
ernment for  the  statistical 
black  hole  preventing  a 
realistic  assessment  of  how 
many  savers  will  be 
trapped  by  the  proposed 
lifetime  ceiling  of  £50,000. 

The  source  said:  “It  Is 
baffling  beyond  belief  that 
a government  could  have 
given  away  substantial  tax 
concessions  through  Per- 
sonal Equity  Plans  and  Tax 
Exempt  Special  Savings  Ac- 
counts, without  any  idea 
whatsoever  of  who  Is  get- 
ting this  money. 

“Here  we  have  an  incom- 
ing government  attempting 
to  reform  the  savings  of  the 
. nation  only  to  discover 
there  is  no  collected  record 
or  Information  about  how 
many  people  are  already 
benefiting  from  investment 
tax  breaks.” 

The  Government  is  eager 
to  attract  six  million  new 
savers  into  ISAs,  which  it 
acknowledges  have  been 


designed  as  "feeder  ac- 
counts” for  the  embryonic 
stakeholder  pensions. 
Most  investors  are  ex- 
pected to  make  cash  depos- 
its rather  than  take  more 
risky  stock  market  options. 

. The  Inland.  Revenue  esti- 
mates that  subsidies  to 
Peps  have  cost  the  Exche- 
quer £2L8  biltion  since  1986 
and  those  for  Tessas 
£2.4  UDion  since  1990. 

Fund  managers  have  fold 
the  Government  how  many 
accounts  are  held,  but  no 
one  knows  who  the  owners 
are  or  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals Involved. 

To  stop  this  happening 
again.  Labour  is  proposing 
a central  register  of  indi- 
viduals1 holdings,  using 
National  Insurance  num- 
bers and  incurring  substan- 
tial costs  for  the  Revenue. 

Treasury  officials  tried 
again  yesterday  to  play 
down  the  impact  of  the 
£50,000  ceiling  by  stressing 
that  all  Pep  gains  remain 
tax-free  until  October  1999. 
Profits  from  that  date 
would  be  taxed  on  surplus 
sums.  They  indicated  that 
the  capital  gains  fox  bur- 
den of  larger  investments 
might  be  mitigated  further 
In  next  year’s  Budget  when 
the  Chancellor  is  expected 
to  announce  a two-tier 
wealth  tax.  charging  lower 
rates  on  long-term 
holdings. 


THE  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund, 
charged  with  dousing 
the  spreading  fires  cf  Asia's 
financial  meltdown,  yester- 
day urged  Japan  toshut  insol- 
vent banks  and  take  swift 
action  to  put  its  house  in 
order,  voicing  concern  about 
the  anaemic  performance  of 
the  world’s  second  biggest 
economy. 

Michel  Camdessus,  the 
IMF’s  managing  director,  ar- 
rived in  Tokyo  amid  deepen- 
ing gloom  about  Japan’s  eco- 
nomic outlook  and  reports 
that  the  government  of  prime 
minister  Ryutaxo  Hashimoto 
win  drop  the  word  “recovery” 
from  its  new  assessment  of 
the  country’s  economy. 

Takyo  has  long  promised 
an  imminent  but  so  far  elu- 
sive recovery  from  an  eco- 
nomic downt  urn  triggered  by 
the  collapse  of  a so-called 
“bubble”  economy  in  the 
early  1990s. 


■ Meanwhile,  the  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  in  a speech  In 
New  York  today,  will  urge  the 
creation  erf  a new  short-term 
IMF  facility  to  bail  out  crisis- 
stricken  countries. 

Mr  Brown  will  outline  a 
three-point  plan  to  the  Brit- ! 
ish-Amerlcan  chamber  of 
commerce  — tough  policy 
conditions,  strong  support  for 
the  international  financial  for 


fog  ceremony  for  a 357  billion 
bail-out  for  South  Korea,  the 
latest  and  most  serious  casu- 
alty of  Asia’s  economic  crisis. 
At  a press  conference  in 
Tokyo  yesterday,  he  refused 
to  discuss  details  of  the  res- 
cue package,  which  is  under 
attack  in  South  Korea  for  Im- 
posing crippling  conditions. 

A survey  of  17  Japanese 
economic  research  Institutes 


‘Faltering  economy  has  potential  to 
exacerbate  problems  in  East  Asia’ 


additions  and  a beefing  up  of 
rescue  packages. 

The  Chancellor  believes 
that  there  is  a strong  case  for 
larger  sums  of  money  being 
offered  to  those  nations  that 
find  themselves  in  financial 
trouble,  but  that  the  money 

should  subsequently  be  re- 
paid more  quickly  *nri  at 
higher  rates  of  interest. 

Mr  Camdessus  flew  to 
Japan  from  Seoul  after  a sign- 


by  the  Japanese  news  agency 
Kyodo  yesterday  revealed 
deep  for  boding  ahead  erf  the 
release  on  December  15  of  the 
Tankan  report,  a closely 
watched  Bank  of  Japan  quar- 
terly assessment 

But  Mr  Camdessus  took 
pains  to  quash  any  specula- 
tion that  Japan  might  join 
South  Korea.  Indonesia  and 
Thailand  in  the  IMF’s  inten- 
sive ward.  Rather  than  seek- 


ing help,  Japan  yesterday 
pledged  to  chip  in  $10  billion 
to  help  South  Korea.  Nonethe- 
less, the  huge  size  of  Japan's 
economy  and  the  scale  of  its 
problems  turned  the  IMF 
chiefs  journey  into  far  more 
than  a ceremonial  stop-over. 

He  said  Japan’s  economy, 
which  will  grow  about  l per 
cent  this  year  and  "around  1 
per  emit  or  a little  bit  more" 
next  year,  was  clearly  in  poor 
shape  and  warned  that  Ja- 
pan's “faltering  domestic 
economy  has  the  potential  to 
exacerbate  problems  in  the 
East  Asian  region." 

Mr  Camdessus  said  urgent 
action  was  now  needed  to 
solve  what  he  said  was  a cri- 
sis of  confidence  rather  than 
economic  fundamentals:  “The 
government  has  been  acting 
for  several  years  hut  an  early 
resolution  to  this  banking  cri- 
sis fa  crucial"  The  Japanese 
government  fa  currently  pre- 
paring what  it  promises  will 
be  a comprehensive  package 
of  measures  to  try  to  shake 
the  country  out  of  its  eco- 
nomic doldrums. 
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Minnows  acquire  taste 
for  swallowing  rivals 

Ian  King  casts  an  eye  on  the  predators  il  at  arwmd 

and  prey  lurking  in  the  market  shallows 

lands  metal-bashers,  as  the  tar- 
a low  inflation  environment  gets  might  crudely  he  termed. 
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GrandMet  plans 
new  handouts 


MERGERS  and  acquisi-  a low  inflation  environment  gets  might  crudely  he  termed, 
time  are  back  In  fash-  likely  to  force  companies  to  Zetters,  the  football  pools  min- 
ion, but  not  FTSE  100  buy  market  share.  now,  admitted  it  had  received 

show  stoppers.  These  deals  Of  the  factors  outlined,  by  takeover  approaches  on  Mon- 
are  concentrated  in  the  tm-  Mr  Semple,  the  depressed  day  while  GreenaDs,  the  pub 
fashionable  small  and  middle  state  of  the  smaller  and  me-  and  hotel  operator  which 
rank  of  the  stock  market  dinm  companies  sector  is  per-  briefly  entered  the  FTSE  100 

Five  deals  broke  on  haps  the  most  significant  last  year,  is  also  regarded  as  a 
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Ian  Una 

Grand  Metropolitan, 
the  food  and  drinks 
group,  yesterday  held 
out  the  prospect  of  further 
£1  billion-plus  payouts  to 
shareholders  after  Its  record 
£24  billion  merger  with  Guin- 
ness goes  through  in  a fort- 
night. 

GrandMet,  which  with 
Guinness  is  already  pledged 
to  band  back  £2.8  billion  to  in* 
vestors  next  year,  said  the 
merged  company  — ■ to 
called  Diageo  — would  be 

hugely  cash^gBnerative. 

John  McGrath,  current^ 
chief  executive  of  GrandMet 
but  who  will  resume  the  same 
role  with  Diageo,  said  the  two 
priorities  for  the  new  com- 
pany would  be  tohring  about 
an  early  integration  J” 
two  businesses  and  to  retain 


momentum  m me  — ■- 

Mr  McGrath  said  that,  if 
Diageo’s  profits  were  more 
than  eight  times  the  compa- 
ny's interest  payments,  tne 
company  would  look  to 
return  surplus  cash  to  share- 


holders. "We  would  be  look- 
ing to  actively,  manage  the 
level  of  interest  cover  in  the 
new  company  between  four  to 
five  times,"  he  said  . 

Mr  McGrath’s  comments 
came  as  GrandMet  an- 
nounced, full-year  pre-tax 
profits  of  2881  million,  an  in- 
crease of  just  under  2 per 
cent,  on  sales  of  £8.1  billion. 

However,  this  did  not  take 
into  account  one-off  hits  such 
as  the  closure  costs  for  Bur- 
ger King's  operations  m 
fiance,  while  the  strength  of 
the  pound  had  dented  head- 1 

line  profit  by  £72  mflliom 

The  chairman,  George  Bull, 
shrugged  off  the  effects  of  foe 
latest  beef  scare,  masting 
that  Burger  King  wotuq  con- 
tfoue  to-hit  its  deadly  rival, 
McDonald’s,  in  the  US  and  m | 
Europe. 

Be  said  Burger  King's  new ! 
burger,  the  ‘Big  King’*  — a 
direct  rival  to  the  Big  Mac — 
would  be  launched  inihe  UK 
in  the  New  Year.  It  was  air 
ready  selling  well  In  Ger- 
many and  the  US.. 

GrandMet  shares  rose  12p 
to547P-  . 


Five  deals  DiO&e  VU  uap  lui s uu/»l  Ii^umuiuu  UOL  JCCU,  ih  oiou  tceaivKu  w 0 
“Merger  Monday” — October  There  is  plenty  of  consolida-  lflcejy  takeover  candidate,  with 

13 most  uf  them  cross-bor-  tion  to  come  here.  Bass  and  Whitbread  possfole 

der  and  European.  The  new®  Far  instance,  Wednesday  predators, 
deliuhted  the  London  market,  saw  Quebecor,  a Canadian  An  obvious  target  for  fur- 
which  made  hay  as  FTSE-100  printing  company,  bid  ther  consolidation  would  be 
stocks  romped  ahead  of  their  £188-3  million  for  Bradford-  the  investment  trusts,  where 
MJd-250  counterparts  for  most  based  rival  Watmoagbs  Hold-  the  average  discount  at  which 
nfthevear  ings.  Before  going  hostile  the  shares  trade  to  net  asset  value 

Now  M & A activity  has  Canadians  tried  to  woo  the  has  been  widening  since  1994. 
broken  out  in  the  lower  Watmougbs  board  whose  ex-  Among  dismally-perform- 


|18^H20  Kf 


of  the  year.  mgs.  Btforeeolng  hostile  toe 

Now  M& A activity  has  Canadians  tried  to  woo  the 
broken  out  in  the  lower  Watmougbs  board  whose  ex- 
reaches of  UK  pic.  There  pectations  were  “unrealis- 
could  be  more  to  come — trad-  tic", 
ers  talk  In  hushed  tones  of  The  same  day,  engineering 


fog  sectors,  engineering  and 
textiles  — which  includes 


enTtalk  In  hushed  tones  of  The  same  day,  engineering  household  names  such  as 
coroorate  colleagues  group  Morris  Ashby  agreed  to  Courtnulds  and  Coats  Viyella 

worktop  round  the  dock  on  a million  bid  from  Wind-  — have  long  been  tipped  for 
various  bids.  ward  Capital  Partners,  an  more  takeover  activity. 

According  to  Bob  Semple,  American  investment  group,  Watch  out,  too,  for  a clutch 
UK  eoultv  strategist  at  which  Is  expected  to  open  up  of  deals  in  paper  and  packag- 
wa+mjt  Markets,  there  are  wider  international  markets,  mg,  bunding  materials  and 


un.  equity  --  — — r*- — , _ . -■ 

NatWest  Markets,  there  are  wider  international  markets, 
several  reasons  why  takeover  On  Monday.  ODO  Holdings 
activity  is  taking  off  again.  the  Slough-based  support  sei 


On  Monday.  UDO  Holdings,  distribution,  where  a handful 
toe  SHougbbased  support  ser-  of  large  regional  players 

1. J J U..1  U lu>A  iwnM  Mali  4w  VnOil 


flfTl  IY1T!V  IS  TfilirP f "b  *-WUL  Jj  1*  T 1,1,1  m *r*^m*m  W — — -W-  — Mr  < 

First  in  sectors  such  as  vices  group,  said  that  it  had  could  seek  to  build  up  their 
chemicals  several  laggards  received  an  approach  which  strength  by  swallowing 
have  seal  their  share  prices  might  lead  to  an  offer  which  smaller  rivals. 


under  a cloud,  providing  a 
chance  for  better1  performers 
to  buy  up  rivals  on  the  Cheap. 

- Second,  global  consolida- 
tion — as  with  the  recent 
takeover  of  M«cmy  Asset 
Management  by  Merrill 
lynch  and  the  GrandMet-  Decs 
Guinness  deal  — - is  likely  to  Nov  24 
ppi-rriintu  to  smaller  and  me-  Nov  is 
Sum-sized  companies.  Nov  12 

Third,  the  world  is  entering  Nov  12 


Across 

1 Watt  to  decline  to  telephone 
wher  betting  (8) 

5 One  prefers  to  camp  where 
there’s  nothing  going  on  (6) 
9 Representative's 
uncon trofled  glee  during 
appointment  (B) 

10  Second  Liberal  to  try  (6) 

11  Rant  and  rear  about 
commentator  (8) 

12  Glide  leader  getting  scolded 


Bid  approaches 


Quebeoor 


Target 

Watmougbs 


Windward  Capital  Morris  Ashby 


SHvermines 
Cooper  Inds 
Bupa 

Eton  Deuel. 


Active  Imaging  &i£m 
Menvler-Swaln  £164 ,5m 
Care  First  £241  m 

SAEtam  £93m 


Hostile 

Agreed 

Agreed 

Agreed 

Hostile 

Agreed 


14  Successfully  describes  how 
dolphins  and  people  get  on 
(10) 

15  Said  to  be  in  confused  state 
they  counteract  unwanted 
growth  (IQ) 

22  These  are  poisonous,  they 
reckon  (6) 

23  “Tablets  for  terrible  pains*  ia 
about  rkrfitlSl 


24  Handsome  chap  wrong  to 
return  after  a fuss  (6) 

25  Declare  girl's  put  on  a Bttie 
weight  (8) 

25  After  last  right  Daisy  wanted 
to  be  a quality  controfer  (6) 

27  Fool  wants  assorted  seeds 
weighed  (8) 

Down  

1 Paddling  in  a group  now  (S) 

2 Convict  stands  to  get 
Scandinavian  cash  in 
abundance  (8) 

3 Grab  mixed  silver  from  a 
scruffy  person  (6) 

4 No  idea  twin  travels 
throughout  the  country  (1 0) 

5 Arranges  run  ff  Ada's  not 
scared  (8] 

7 1 leave  after  I’m  favourite  to 
get  sta'n  trouble  (8) 

8 When  duets,  say;  need 
transoosino...(8l 


13  ...and  that  is  what  these 
staid  for  (10) 

15  Artist  In  animal  act  falls  (8) 
IS  Thoughtful  American  is  after 
a workshop  (8) 

17  Prom  boat  trip  round  river 
topless  swimming  is 
unsuccessful  (8) 

19  I'd  erected  standard  aerial 
(5) 

20  Stops  up  if  needing  to  be  on 

top  of  wicked  people  (B) 

21  Because  cold  aim  to  get  up 

1 Solution  tomorrow 

TT  Stuck?  Than  cal  our  soiutira  Sne 
on  Oast  838  238.  Cate  cost  50p 
per  minute  at  alt  Hmsa  Service  sup- 
pflod  by  ATS 
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Microsoft  meets  telecoms  regulator  to  view  British  digital  landscape 

Gates  gets  into  TV  picture 


Simon  Beavls 
Media  Business  Editor 


ICROSOFT  has 
begun  to  take 
detailed  legal 
soundings 
about  British 
media  regulations  in  a move 
which  could  signal  the  begin- 
ning of  Bill  Gates’s  long- 
awaited  assault  on  the  digital 
TV  market 

A delegation  of  Microsoft's 
top  legal  and  regulatory  af- 
fairs ofpciais  has  held  official 
meetings  with  Don  Cruick- 


Half-billion 
bonus  for 
Disney’s 
chairman 


shank,  bead  of  telecoms  regu- 
lator Oftel,  in  recent  weeks  to 
discuss  die  roles  governing 
access  to  the  new  broadcast- 
ing technology. 

One  of  the  attractions  of 
molti-channel  digital  TV, 
which  BSkyB  will  launch  on 
satellite  next  spring,  is  provi- 
sion of  Interactive  services 
such  as  home  shopping  and 
hanking,  and  Internet  access. 

Mr  Gates  hopes  to  carve  out 
a leading  position  in  the  mar- 
ket for  Interactive  services  on 
TV  and  computers,  by  pro- 
viding software  and  content 
for  both. 


To  buttress  his  existing 
dominance  of  the  computer 
market,  thta  year  be  has  made 
a series  of  strategic  invest- 
ments in  US  television,  begin- 
ning with  the  purchase  of 
WebTV,  which  makes  set-top 
hardware  to  bring  the  Inter- 
net on  to  TV  screens. 

In  recent  months  he  has 
sunk  $1  billion  apiece  into 
two  US  cable  operators  — 
Comcast  and  Tele  Communi- 
cations Inc  — and  has  a third, 
US  West,  in  frame. 

But,  with  a more  modem 
broadband  cable  network 
now  largely  in  place,  the  UK 


market  is  likely  to  became  a 
Joey  testing  ground  for  inter- 
active services.. 

Cable  & Wireless  Commu- 
nications, the  largest  cable 
and  phone  company.  Is  said  to 

be  dose  to  annnrmHnf  rtwteiflw 

of  the  technology  it  will  use  in 
set-top  boxes. 

Both  CWC  and  British  Digi- 
tal Broadcasting;  the  terres- 
trial digital  venture  involving 
Granada  and  Carlton,  have 
hinted  that  they  want  to  in- 
corporate Internet-based  sys- 
tems in  their  set-top  boxes,  so 
are  likely  to  team  up  with  a 
leading  software  group. 


BSkyB’s  venture  with  BT. 
British  Interactive  Broadcast- 
ing, will  probably  be  the  first 
to  after  interactive  services, 
but  initially  they  are  expected 
to  give  only  limited  access  to 
the  Internet,  alongside  shop- 
ping and  banking  services. 

Oftel  would  only  say  last 
night  that  a Microsoft  delega- 
tion had  TPfuio  an  "official 
visit”.  Microsoft  reft  ised  to 
hi  crags  the  meeting. 

Mr  Cruickshank  has  been 
given  the  teak  of  regulating 
access  to  digital  set-top  boxes 
under  3>rr»»nri  t-nonts  to  the 
Telecommunications  Act 


drafted  a year  ago.  In  March 
he  set  out  guidelines  for  digi- 
tal regulation. 

His  duty  is  toensure  “fair, 
reasonable  and  non-discriml- 
natory"  access  to  set-top 
boxes,  and  to  the  electronic 
programme  guides  that  will 
act  as  viewers’  map  for  up  to 
300  channels. 

Microsoft  — which  has 
been  fighting  battles  with 
competition  bodies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  — feces  a 
crucial  test  today  In  Washing- 
ton, when  a judge  decides  key 
issues  in  a case  brought  by 
the  US  Justice  Department 


Mark  Tran  In  NewYoric 


DISNEY  chairman 
Michael  Eisner  has 
gathered  in  one  of  the 
biggest  corporate  windfalls 
in  history,  as  much  as 

$500  wiilHmi,  by  cashing  in 
more  than  7 million  stock 
options. 

With  the  bonanza,  Mr 
Eisner  has  earned  about 
$1  billion  <£600  million) 
since  taking  the  helm  of  the 
entertainment  group  13 
years  ago. 

Mr  Eisner,  whose  lucra- 
tive contract  runs  until 
2006,  used  his  options  to 
buy  7.3  million  shares  at 
1989  prices.  He  immedi- 
ately sold  5.4  million 
shares,  added  1.6  million 
to  his  cache  of  Disney  stock 
and  donated  300,000  to  the 
Eisner  Family  Foundation 
charity. 

The  options  allowed  him 
to  buy  shares  at  $17  and 
$19  each.  The  20  per  cent 
rise  in  Disney’s  share  price 
over  the  past  three  months 
gave  Mr  Eisner  a bumper 
profit  When  he  sold  his 
shares  on  Wednesday  they 
were  trading  at  more  than 
$95  each.  Disney’s  pub- 
lished figures  indicate  that 
its  chairman  will  make 
$500  million  before  tax. 
“The  exercise  of  the  stock 


Ihe  spirit  of  Hercules . ..  Disney  chairman  Michael  Eisner  gathers  one  of the  biggest  windfalls  in  corporate  history 


options  granted  me  in  1989, 
which  are  due  to  expire  In 
about  a year,  will  undoubt- 
edly provoke  much  discus- 
sion,” Mr  Eisner  said.  “The 


profits  reflect  the  remark- 
able growth  of  our  com- 
pany.” 

Disney  turned  In  solid 
fourth-quarter  results. 


shrugging  off  calls  from  the 
Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion for  a boycott 
On  the  strength  of  his  re- 
cord. Mr  Eisner  was 


granted  8 mifilon  new  stock 
options  in  January-  The  op- 
tions package  was  esti- 
mated to  be  the  largest 
granted  to  a chief  execn- 


PHOTOGRAPHiMCKUT 

tive,  triggering  criticism 
from  institutional  Inves- 
tors at  the  annual  meeting 
in  February.  Mr  Eisner’s 
annual  salary  is  $750,000. 
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Defence  plan  for  coal 
‘will  cost  1 0,000 jobs’ 


Setimas  Wtne 
and  CeOa  Weston 


THE  survival  of  the  coal 

industry  is  a matter  of 
national  security,  Welsh 
Office  minister  Peter  Hain 
will  Insist  today,  after  elec- 
tricity generators  warned  last 
night  that  up  to  10,000  jobs 
could  be  lost  because  of  Tony 
Blair's  decision  to  halt  the 
building  or  new  gas-fired 
power  stations. 

The  job  kisses  forecast  for 
the  engineering  and  construc- 
tion sector  are  twice  the  num- 
ber thought  to  be  at  risk  be- 
cause of  the  coal  crisis.  The 
warning  highlights  the  con- 
flicting pressures  on  the  Gov- 
ernment as  its  efforts  to 
rescue  the  mining  industry 
gather  pace. 

In  the  most  outspoken  com- 
ments yet  by  a government 
minister,  Mr  Hain  will  tell  a 
coal  conference  In  Wales 
today  that  it  would  be  "highly 
risky  and  politically  Insane” 
to  become  dependent  on  lim- 
ited gas  reserves  and  im- 
ported coaL 

He  will  make  dear  that  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  use 


fTfarfing  legislation  to  Inter- 
vene with  the  generators  if  the 
security  of  energy  supplies  Is 
regarded  as  being  endangered 
by  the  “dash  for  gas”. 

But  David  Porter,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Association  of 
Electricity  Producers  — rep- 
resenting the  big  generators 
and  smaller  renewable  power 
companies  — said  last  night 
that  the  moratorium  on  new 
gas  stations  would  halt  28  pro- 
jects at  a cost  of  10,000  jobs. 

“The  Government’s  deci- 
sion will  do  nothing  to  help 
the  coal  Industry,”  Mr  Porter 
said.  "Instead  it  will  deprive 
thousands  of  people  of  work 
in  power  station  construc- 
tion.” 

The  debate  has  been 
sparked  by  the  power  genera- 
tors’ decision  to  cut  contracts 
for  coal  in  favour  of  gas,  cul- 
minating in  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's moratorium  announce- 
ment on  Wednesday . 

Arthur  Scargill,  the 
National  Union  of  Mlnework- 
ers'  leader,  yesterday  de- 
scribed as  “very  positive”  his 
first  meeting  with  energy  min- 
ister John  Battle,'  who  asked 
the  NUM  to  contribute  to  the 
Government’s  energy  review. 


Mr  Battle  later . said  the 
NUM*s  call  for  renationallsa- 
tion  of  the  coal  industry  was 
"not  on  the  agenda"  and 
rejected  a demand  for  the  clo- 
sure of  Magnox  nuclear 
power  stations,  but  agreed  to 
look  at  other  detailed  propos- 
als. Mr  Scargill  win  give  evi- 
dence next  Wednesday  to  the 
Commons  trade  and  industry 
select  committee. 

Mr  Hain's  call  to  today’s 
Welsh  Office  conference  near 
Cardiff  — bringing  together 
pit  owners,  union  leaders, 
bankers  and  power  industry 
bosses  — highlights  the  Gov- 
ernment’s growing  determi- 
nation to  use  all  avenues  to 
persuade  the  electricity  gen- 
erators to  buy  more  coal 

Mr  Hain  will  say:  “Our 
national  security  could  be 
threatened  by  having  to  im- 
port gas  from  countries  which 
COUld  be  both  nnfttahla  and 
hostile.  When  national  secu- 
rity is  at  stake,  energy  policy 
is  too  important  to  be  sub- 
contracted to  generators”. 

He  will  outline  a five-point 
plan  for  a revived  Welsh  coal 
industry  and  challenge  the 
“fashionable  nostrum”  - that 
coal  is  an  outdated  industry. 


Steel  firms  plead  for  relief 
from  sterling  squeeze 


Minister  toW  £1  bn  of  export  orders 
have  been  lost,  DAVID  GOW  reports 


Notebook 


RJTISH  steel  firms  piled 
pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  talk  down  the 
strong  pound  yesterday  as  it 
emerged  that  the  industry  has 
lost  more  than  £1  bffiion  in  po- 
tential export  orders  over  the 
past  15  months. 

Brian  Clayton,  president  of 
the  UK  Steel  Association,  said 
the  lost  revenue  would  mean 
cots  in  investment  and  jobs  as 
the  slimmed  industry  was 
forced  to  cut  costs  further  in  a 
struggle  to  compete. 

“We  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment now  recognises  the 
damage  that  an  over-valued 
currency  is  doing  to  UK  man- 
ufacturing and  that  aware- 
ness will  play  a part  In  eco- 
nomic policy-making  next 
year,"  he  told  the  associa- 
tion’s annual  meeting  in 
London. 

Mr  Clayton's  disclosures 
come  three  weeks  after  the 
country's  biggest  producer, 
British  Steel,  announced  a 
45  per  cent  fell  in  pre-tax  prof- 
its to  £143  minimi  in  the  first 


half,  almost  entirely  due  to 
sterling’s  strength. 

Brian  Moffat,  BSPs  chair- 
man «nH  chief  executive,  gave 
a warning  Last  month  that 
more  jobs,  thought  to  be  at 
least  1,000,  would  be  lost  as  a 
result  BS  shed  about  500  jobs 
in  the  first  hah;  with  a fur- 
ther hSOO  due  to  go  by  the  end 
Of  the  fiinmrial  year. 

Sir  Brian,  who  has  lobbied 
the  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  for  action  on  sterling 
to  no  avail,  is  particularly 
worried  by  the  relatively 
weak  German  mark.  BS  — 
which  exports  £2.7  billion  of 
steel  annually  — is  said  to  be 
seeking  to  buy  German  con- 
glomerate Preossag’s  steel- 
making  division,  following 
the  merger  between  Krnpp 
and  Thyssen,  to  secure  a foot- 
hold in  the  German  market 

At  yesterday’s  meeting, 
steel  company  executives  lob- 
bied Margaret  Beckett,  the 
Trade  and  Industry  Secretary, 
for  government  action.  They 
voiced  displeasure  at  the 


Chancellor's  decision  to  keep 
Britain  out  of  the  first  wave  of 
countries  adopting  the  Euro- 
pean single  currency. 

They  want  early  UK  entry 
to  economic  qnd  monetary 
nninn,  scheduled  for  January 
1,  1999.  as  a guarantor  of  ex- 
change rate  stability.  But  ex- 
ecutives said  that  sterling's 
rate  against  the  mark  should 
be  fixed  at  2^5-2.70  rather 
than  the  236  on  the  foreign 
exchanges  yesterday.  It  was 
2J.7  two  years  ago. 

Mrs  Beckett  offered  little 
more  than  sympathy.  But  she 
signalled  a clear  break  with 
the  thinking  of  the  previous 
Conservative  administration: 
‘The  Government  values  the 
manufacturing  base  of 
country  and  shares  its  belief 
in  the  benefits  of  a stable  and 
competitive  exchange  rate.” 

Rating  out  early  adoption  of 
the  euro  as  unrealistic  and  a 
miBtatg  in  absence  of  sus- 
tained economic  convergence, 
she  said  the  Chancellor’s  tight 
monetary  and  fiscal  controls 
would  end  the  “damaging  and 
destructive  boom-bust  tenden- 
cies” of  the  1980s  and  early 
1990s,  and  produce  the  stabil- 
ity steel  firms  required. 


B&Q  puts  gloss  on  Blair’s  eco-challenge  to  industry 


Business  leaders  join  battle  against 
climate  change,  says  ROGER  COWE 


AS  THE  Prime  Minister 
told  business  leaders 
at  10  Downing  Street 
yesterday  to  respond  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Kyoto  cli- 
mate-change summit,  the 
DIY  retailer  B&Q  launched 
an  innovative  labelling 
scheme  to  alert  shoppers  to 
the  environmental  and 
health  dangers  of  solvents 
in  paint. 

It  covers  timber  treat- 
meats.  sealants,  polishes 
and  cleaners  as  well  as 


paints,  and  has  five  catego- 
ries of  solvent  content. 
They  range  from  Minimal, 
which  applies  to  products 
containing  less  than  0.3  per 
cent,  to  Very  High,  mean- 
ing above  50  per  cent. 

Mr  Blair  told  a summit  of 
2$  business  and  trade 
union  leaders  that  they 
would  be  cmdal  in  achiev- 
ing any  emission  targets 
agreed  in  Kyoto.  The  meet- 
ing included  six  other 
senior  ministers,  including 


the  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  and  Trade  and  In- 
dustry Secretary  Margaret 
Beckett. 

“I  want  to  engage  the 
whole  business  community 
in  this  debate  because  with- 
out the  solutions  that  tech- 
nological innovation  can 
bring  we  will  not  achieve 
our  hopes  for  a cleaner, 
greener  country,”  the 
Prime  Minister  said. 

“Unless  business  be- 
comes involved,  the  targets 
we  agree  at  the  summit  are 
meaningless.” 

Business  leaders  present 
included  the  heads  of  BP, 
Shell  UK,  1CI,  Severn 


Trent,  Rover  and  NatWest 
Bank,  as  well  as  Sir  Colin 
Marshall,  chairman  of  Brit- 
ish Airways  and  president 


of  the  GBL  They  presented 
a report  from  the  Govern- 
ment's advisory  committee 
on  business  and  the  envi- 


Can-do  spirit  ■ . . two  of  B&Q’s  new  ‘green’  labels 


ronment  which  accepted 
the  need  to  cut  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases  such  as 
carbon  dioxide  and  volatile 
organic  compounds. 

The  report  said:  "If  no 
efforts  are  made  to  reduce 
such  emissions,  it  is  clear 
there  will  be  even  more 
serious  consequences,  with 
the  potential  to  impose 
enormous  costs  on  society 
and  severe  dislocation  of 
human  and  business  activ- 
ity.” 

B&Q  environmental  pol- 
icy controller  Alan  Knight 
said  the  labelling  scheme 
would  encourage  shoppers 
to  buy  water-based  paints. 


No  easy  task  at 
new-iook  GEC 


rarest  of  cases,  Jd/Zenece- 
being  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  that  such  de- 
mergers have  added  substan- 
tially to  shareholder  value. 

There  must  be  concern 

that,  as  a French-controlled 

group,  GEC  Alsthotn  will  lose 
of  its  management  disci- 
plines. 

Moreover,  rather  than  em- 
ploying the  GEC  cash  moun- 
tain, Lord  Simpson  will  be  ef- 
fectively adding  to  it  by  the 
'disposal.  One  supposes  that  to 
all  those  who  believe  in  him  it 
will  look  like  more  activist 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


AFTER  a year  of  fear  and 
loathing  in  the  upper 
echelons  of  GEC,  with 
many  stalwarts  of  Britain’s 
largest  manufacturer 
removed,  the  successor  to 
Lord  We  Instock’s  33-year 
rejgn  has  finally  rolled  out 
his  grand  strategy. 

For  Lord  (George)  Simpson 
it  is  goodbye  joint  ventures, 
hello  the  new,  reshaped, 
remodelled,  in-con trol-of-its- 
own-destiny  GEC.  Or  that  is 
how  he  would  like  to  present 
it  to  shareholders  who  are 
Tanking  to  the  former  Lucas 
chief  to  deliver  improved 
value  make  better  use  of 
the  Weinstock  cash  mountain. 

None  erf  these  strategic  prop- 
ositions stands  foil  scrutiny. 
First,  the  defence  electronics 
business,  GEC-Marconi,  can 
remain  the  one  enterprise 
only  as  a joint  venture.  In  an 
age  of  global  defence  mono- 
liths, GEC-Marconi’s  survival 
strategy  is  based  on  joint  ven- 
tures like  that  with  Fhnnec- 
rsmia  of  Italy;  in  which  the 
companies  pool  naval  radar, 
command-and-combat  and 
raianilea  businesses. 

Indeed,  GECa  hopes  of  com- 
ing together  with  the  defence 
electronics  businesses  of 
Thomson  in  France  can  be 
achieved  only  with  joint  ven- 
tures — payback  time  for  the 
flotation  of  GEC  Alsfhom  as  a 
French  company. 

So  much  for  the  argument 
that  the  joint  ventures  are 
over.  In  European  defence 
they  are,  as  Lord  Weinstock 
recognised,  the  only  sensible 
way.  What  GEC  really  needs 
in  the  defence  area  is  an  air 
platform  (it  already  has  the 
naval  one)  on  which  to  hang 
its  kit  In  a UK  context  that 
can  be  achieved  onlythrough 
a deal  with  British  Aerospace. 

That  brings  us  to  the 
second  strategic  change,  the 
flotation  of  GEC  Alsthom, 
which  is  expected  to  raise  in 
the  order  of  £4  billion. 

Shareholders  might  ask, 
however,  why  this  is  being 
done.  Under  its  current  struc- 
ture and  ownership,  GEC 
Alsthom  has  been  a rare  suc- 
cess for  the  UK  power  indus- 
try, using  a combination  of 
Weinstock  cost-control  and 
French  manufacturing  flair  to 
compete  on  the  global  stage. 

As  second-line  player  be- 
hind US  General  Electric  and 
ABB,  It  has  been  able  to  de- 
ploy its  mnT*ir)^trr>pa]||C7p  ef- 
fectively and  have  access  to 
GEC’s  treasure  chest, 
essential  for  customer  confi- 
dence when  dealing-  with 
multi-billion  dollar  power 
contracts  in  the  Far  East 
The  Anglo-French  owner- 
ship structure  has  been  an 
asset  with  the  company  act- 
ing as  a chameleon,  as  neces- 
sary, in  different  markets. 

After  flotation,  both  GEC 
and  Alsthom’s  French  owner, 
Alcatel,  will  retain  substan- 
tial stakes,  which  raises  ques- 
tions as  to  why  it  Is  being 
done  at  alL  It  is  only  in  the 


In  many  ways  these  are  the 
easier  tasks  for  Lend  Simp*  ■ 
son.  Although  GPT,  the  tele- 
coms joint  venture  with  Sie- 
mens is  a good  business,  it  is 
not  world  class  and  it  will 
require  a great  deal  more  vl- 
sion  and  imagination  If  GEC 
is  to  remain  In  the  telecoms 
area,  where  has  it  an  -enor- 
mous wealth  of  expertise 
(some  of  it  with  Marconi's 
military  systems). 

Similarly,  some  clear  long- 
term thinking  about  the 
future  of  GDA,  the  Hotpolnt 
joint  venture  with  GE.  Is  nec- 
essary. GE  in  the  US  had  dem- 
onstrated dearly  that  dectrl-. 
cal  combines  make  sense, 
joint  ventures  and  all,  and 
that  with  the  right  degree  of 
frmiffinMfinn  they  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

GEC  does  continue  to  churn 
out  profits  effectively,  as  the 
managing  directors  of  the  op- 
erating units  have  long  been 
trained  to  do. 

There  is  a sophistication 
for  shareholders  this  time,  in 
a £300  million  buyback,  which 
helped  to  lift  the  shares  3.5 
per  cent  But  remains 
minor-league  stuff  (in  con- 
trast; say,  to  Reuters’ 
£L5  billion  payout)  and  leaves 
open  questions  as  to  Lord 
Simpson’s  real  plans  for  the 
GECwarchesL 
. The  betting  is  on  a mega- 
bid or  merger,  but  there  is 
great  deal  of  tidying  up  to  be 
done  first 


Lordly  rewards 

HAVING  demerged  Han- 
son and  having  seen  his 
son  Robert  drop  off  the 
board  of  the  rump  building 
materials  group,  company 
founder  Lord  Hanson  — - who 
since  the  late-1980s  has  been 
drawing  a salary  erf  more  than 
£1  million  a year  -—  might  feel 
that  he  has  been  amply 
rewarded  by  shareholders. 
Notabitcfit 

As  '‘chairman  emeritus" 
(the  fashionable  alternative  to 
“president”  pioneered  by 
Lord  Weinstock)  Lord  Han- 
son plans  to  collect  £25,000  for 
each  erf  the  next  three  years, 
even  though,  as  his  nephew 
Chris  Collins  notes,  he  does 
not  intend  to  be  a back-seat 
driver. 

If  he  is  only  to  be  a figure- 
head, shareholders  (who  once 
supported  the  Hanson/White 
racing  string  without  even 
knowing-  it)  might  wonder 
why  an  extraordinarily  rich 
person,  who  toe*  no  pay  cut 
as  the  company.  Shrank  until 
it  was  nowhere  near  the  top 
hundred,  should  be  paid  any- 
tbingataU.  - 

The  three-year  appointment 
itself  is  far  from  the  spirit  of 
the  Cadbury  and  Greenbury 
codes  of  corporate,  gover- 
nance. Plus  p a change. 


Reuters  to  pay 
back  £1 .5bn 


Tony May 


REUTERS  Holdings,  the 
world’s  largest  finan- 
cial information  pro- 
vider, is  returning  £L5  billion 
to  shareholders  after  running 
out  of  acquisition  ideas  after 
a decade  of  dynamic  growth 
The  news  pushed  the 
group's  shares  up  4 per  cent, 
adding  £400  million  to  its 
stock  market  value,  which 
now  stands  at  £11.9  billion. 

The  group,  which  had  a 
£1.12  billion  cash  pile  at  the 
end  of  June,  bad  been,  tipped 
as  a bidder  for  its  rival,  Dow 
Jones  Markets,  the  financial 
Information  arm  of  Dow 
Jones  St  Co,  which  is  repor- 
tedly for  sale.  • 

But  yesterday  Reuters  said 
it  would  have  faced  serious 
anti-trust  problems  had  it 
tried  to  buy  DJM  and  was 
now  Intent  on  focusing  on  its 
current  businesses  rather 
than  on  diversification. 

Reuters*  chairman.  Sir 
Christopher  Hogg,  said:  “A  fo- 
cused business  philosophy  is 
not  new.  to  the  company. 


which  pioneered  a return  of 
cash  in  1993  at  a time  when  ft 
was  considered  unusual  to  do 
so  in  the  UK.  Since  then  prof- 
its have  increased  substan- 
tially.” 

The  plan,  a capital  reorga- 
nisation rather  than  a 
straightforward  cash  distri- 
bution, means  the  company 
avoids  advance  corporation 
tax.  It  win  leave  net  debt  of 
about  £300  million  — the  first 
Hma  the  company  hmi  net 
debt  since  1981. 

Anthony  de  Laranaga,  an 
analyst  at  Panmure.  Gordon, 
commented:  “If  you  cant  find 
areas  to  Invest  In  within  the 
business,  and  on  only  get  a 
7.5  per  cent  yield  on  cash,  you 
might  as  well  hand  the  cash 
bade  to  shareholders,  it  does 
not  make  a major  Investment 
look  Imminent  but  it  doesn't 
preclude  it." 

Reuters  said  growth  pros- 
pects were  good  and  It  would 
have  access  to  foods  so  that  It 
could  keep  up  with  the  con- 
tinuing rapid  pace  of  techno- 
logical development  It  ex- 
pects to  maintain  revenue 
growth  of  about  8 per  cent  - 


